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Please confirm theatre times from daily press 





Straight Plays 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
I 3 Wed. 7 Sat. ‘ 
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ARTS (Tem 3280 Members Or 
I 8 Sat t 
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Evs. & Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5. WA 
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ianne Allen, Brian Bedford 
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hae 
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7.3 Sat. 2.34 
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Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Anth 
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Evs 30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
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NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, T 2 
THE PARTY. 

Charlies I ghton, Joyce Redman, R 
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Evs. 7.15. Sat. 2.30 

MARY STUART 
Irene Worth, Catherine Lace 
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TOLD VIC 


(Ger. 4506) 
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PICCADILLY 
Emlyn Williams 
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(Slo. 1745) 


Wed. 2.30, Sat 
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LIVE LIKE PIGS 


ROVAI 
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Co 
SHADOW OF HEROES 
Mogens 


Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
Performance during October 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem, §122) 
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SIMPLE SPYMEN 
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Brian Rix, Leo Frankly 








Thrillers 


AMBASS ADORS (Tem. 
7.3. Tues. 2.30. Sa 
THE MOL SETRAP 
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DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs 30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. $.15 & &.f 

THE UNEXPECTED GUESI 
Asherson,. Nige xk, Violet Farebr 


1443) 
SORR 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat 
SPEAKING OF MURDER 

Maxine Audley. Robert Urquhart, Joy 








. 
Musicals 
DRURY LANE (Tem, 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat 
MY FAIR LADY 
Harrison, Julie Andrews, Staniey 


Rex 


(Ger. 3686) 
Tues. 3 Sat. §.15 





Comedies 


LYRIC 
Evs 45 
IRMA LA —— c F 
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abeth Seal. Keith Mic 





7611) 
Sat 


ADEIL PH (Tem. 
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Beatrice 

ALDWYCH (Tem. 6604) 
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CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
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Wilfrid Hyde White, Avice 
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BROL HAHA 
r Sellers 
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NOT IN THE BOC 
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LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Commencing 2nd Octob 

VALMOUTH 

Barbara Couper, Geoftr 


Dunn 


Reading 


(Ger. 6834) 
o Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WHERE'S CHARLEY? 


PALACE 
Wisdom 


Evs. Mon. t 
Norman 


« & ; 
kK 
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SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
EXPRESSO BONGO 
Pau! Scofield. James Kenney, Hy Hazell! 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 

Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 

SALAD DAYS 

WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 

Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. $.15 & 8.30 

THE HEART'S A WONDER 

WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 

Evs. 8.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 





Revues and Variety 





GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.15. Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
LIVING FOR PLEASURE 
Dora Bryan, Danie! Massey, George Rose 


FORTUNE (Tem, 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael! Flanders and Donald Swann 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45, Sats. 2.40 
LARGE AS LIFE 
Harry Secombe, Terry-Thomas 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.40, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
FOR ADULTS ONLY 
Miriam Karlin, Ron Moody, Hugh Paddick 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
6.15 & 8.48 
POT LUCK 

Charlie Chester 


WINTER GARDEN (Hol, 8881) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 830 
AH QUELLE FOLIE 
The Folies Bergere 





Opera and Ballet 





‘COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 
Commencing 27th October 


AUTUMN OPERA AND BALLET SEASON 


*COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.48 
Commencing 7th October 
ANTONIO AND HIS SPANISH BALLET 


SADLER'S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
mmencing 9th October 
EDINBL RGH INTERNATIONAL BALLET 
Commencing 29th October 
AUTUMN OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.4 Mat. Sats. 2.40 
The Greatest Cast Ever 
““ LARGE AS LIFE "’ 

Starring 
HARRY SECOMBE TERRY - THOMAS 


ERIC SYKES ADELE LEICH 
HARRY WORTH HATTIE JACQUES 
JOHNNY PULEO G His GANG 











going to a show? 


there’s only 
one number 
to ring— 


HYD 6000 


No more hunting through the 
telephone book— 
* Sorry number engaged "—no 


no more 


more “ Sorry, we're full up ” because 
HYD 6000 puts you in touch with 
every Theatre, Concert or Sporting 


Event. 

DIRECT LINES TO 

ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


Pro wse 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES G ACENTS 








AUNTIE MAME’S 


Beatrice Lillie 
Florence Desmond 
Jerome Lawrence & 
Robert E. Lee 
Patrick Dennis 
Jack Minster 
Hartney Arthur 
& David Pelham | 
AND THE ENTIRE CAST 
SAY 


“Oh, a wil 
You 


HOUSE IS FULL | 
| 
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Beatrice Lillie and Florence Desmond 
n Auntie Mame 
(Picture by Houston Rogers) 
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MASTERPI 


Enthralling eloquence and emotion, the hushed tensicn of the dramatic 
moment, the rapture of the last long note... Mastertape alone 
captures the true beauty of the human voice in speech and song. 





Mastertape is the result of more than 25 years of research and experience 
in the field of sound recording. The result is a recording tape of quite 
exceptional excellence, free from background noise and ‘curl’ Long Play 
Mastertape on new ‘Melinex’ polyester film gives 50°, more tape to a standard 
reel. The remarkable high top response of Mastertape achieves unmatched 
brilliance and permits slower speed recordings with a minimum loss of 
clarity. Insist on Mastertape for your finest recordings. 


Attractive, ideal tape 
storage. Stoutly bound 
book containers inred, 
black and gold, with 
transfer numerals, 


holding two 7” reels 
ad Pr a é f tape. Price 7/6. 
Book rack to hold six 
books 17/6. Set six 
MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE BY Genk and peck Gale: 
M.S.S. RECORDING COMPANY LIMITED 
Colnbrook, Bucks. Telephone: Colnbrook 243/ 
London Studio & Showroom: 21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 1600 
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MAKE-UP by 
MAX FACTOR 














Portrait 


4dngus McBean 


of the Month 


CATHERINE LACEY as Queen Elizabeth and IRENE WORTH as Mary 
Stuart in a moving scene from ** Mary Stuart,’’ the opening production of the 
mew Old Vic Season. First seen at this year’s Edinburgh Festival on the open 
stage of the Assembly Hall, Stephen Spender’s translation of the famous 
Schiller play s been adapted by Peter Wood, who also directs. The 
magnificent costumes and décor are by Leslie Hurry and the music composed 
by Johe Hotchkis. The second play of the 1958 59 Season at the Old Vic 
will be * Julius Caesar,’ which will have its first performance on 8th October. 


5 























The Collected Plays of 


William Douglas 


Home 


This volume provides for 
the first time the most 
important plays of this 
versatile and entertaining 
playwright collected to- 
gether in convenient form. 
Ihe plays included are 
‘Now Barabbas . . .’; The 
Reluctant Debutante 
(recently released for 
amateur production); The 
Thistle and the Rose; The 
Bad Samaritan; and The 
Chiltern Hundreds. 35s. 


Play Parade V 


Noel Coward 


This collection consists of 
five brilliant plays, all 
recent successes: Blithe 
Spirit, Peace in our Time 
Quadrille, Relative Values 
and Pacific 1860. Urbane 
and witty, these plays 
make very good reading, 
and their history is told in 
Mr Coward’s long and 
interesting introduction 
to the volume. 25s. 


HEINEMANN 






































THE WONDERFUL LAMP 





Over the Footlights 


HREE plays first presented at this year’s Edinburgh 

Festival are now to be seen in London. Of these, 
Vary Stuart, which opened the present Old Vic Season 
and T. S. Eliot's new play, The Elder Statesman, are 
reviewed in this issue, while O'Neill's Long Day's Journey 
nto Night, missed by our critic in Edinburgh, and pre- 
sented at the Globe too late for review this month, will 
be featured in the November issue. Other plays presented 
too late for The Russian, a first play by a 
new author, Richard Thomas, at the Lyric Opera House, 
Hammersmith; the week's season by the Diisseldorf 
Schauspielhaus at Sadler's Wells, and Live Like Pigs 
another new play by a new author, John Arden, which 
opened at the Royal Court on Ist October with Wilfrid 
Lawson, Anna Manahan, Alan Dobie, Robert Shaw, 
Frances Cuka and Madge Brinley 


review were 


N interesting new serious play to be presented by 
Toby Rowland and directed by Peter Hall is Shadow 
of Heroes by Robert Ardrey, author of Thunder Rock 
The play recounts in dramatic form the events leading 
from the Nazi occupation of Budapest to the historic 
uprising of 1956, and Emlyn Williams will act as com- 
mentator on the action of the play, the other five 
principal parts, in a cast of twenty-five, being played by 
Peggy Ashcroft, Alan Webb. Mogens Wieth, Stephen 
Murray and Martin Miller. Shadow of Heroes will open 
at the Piccadilly for 7th October 


a limited season on 


As mentioned elsewhere Julius Caesar is to be the 
second production of the current Old Vic Season, opening 
Sth October, with Michael Hordern as Cassius, Ronald 
Lewis as Mare Antony and John Phillips as Brutus. The 
production is by Douglas Seale and the costumes and 
scenery designed by Berkeley Sutcliffe (his first work for 
the Old Vic since 1949) will for the first time employ 
the resources of the Old Vic’s new workshop annexe to 
Stage one of the company’s most lavish productions 


During October other major events include Jack 
Popplewell’s new comedy A Day in the Life of ... , at 
the Savoy. mentioned elsewhere on this page, and 
balmouth, the new musical by Sandy Wilson which opens 
it the Lyric Opera House on the 2nd 


After several months of doubt and uncertainty follow- 
ing the withdrawal of some of their grants, we are glad 
to report that Theatre Workshop are to re-open the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, London E.15, on 14th October 
with Brendan Behan’s new play The Hostage. 


It is announced that Joan Plowright will star with 
Robert Morley in his adaptation of Roussin’s comedy 
now called Hook, Line and Sinker, due in the West End 
in November 


HE whole of the English theatre mourns the passing of 
Yvonne Arnaud, whose unique art owed everything 


to her irresistible personality and French origin. She 
cannot be replaced F.S 


a 


MAGGIE SMITH, who is to appear 
with Kate Reid, Ian Hunter and Tim 
Seely in Warren Chetham-Strode's new 
play, which is due in London during 
October. It will be remembered that 
Maggie Smith won critical acclaim for 
her brilliant work in the unusual revue 
“Share My Lettuce which recently 
enjoyed a long run in London. ** The 
Stepmother * provides her with her first 
role in a straight play. 


(Portrait by Anthony Buckley) 


ALFRED MARKS, who is also making 
his first appearance in a straight play, 
is to be seen as “ John Mallorie” in 
Jack Popplewell’s new comedy * A Day 
in the Life of . . ."° which, presented 
by Peter Saunders, opened at the Savoy 
Theatre on Ist October after a short 
provincial tour. Naunton Wayne is also 
appearing in the play which is directed 
by Charies Hickman with settings by 
Peter Rice. Alfred Marks appeared in 
two recent American musicals at the 
Coliseum--** Can-Can” and “ The 
Pajama Game.’ 








New Shows Reviewed 


ARTS 

**Ariadne”™ 
ABRIEL MARCEL’S study of a fascina 
ting and complex woman held the 


interest throughout in Rosalind Heywood's 
English version, and it would have been 
difficult to find fault with Milo Sperber's 
direction or the settings by Paul Mayo 
Chief fault was in the casting of one or two 
of the parts, though Helen Cherry’s Ariadne 
was a study of intriguing light and shade 

Miss Cherry has not been seen to better 
advantage she tackled the part of this 


subtly possessive wife with great intelligence 
cleverly hinting at the underlying selfishness 
ruthlessness and sex Madame 
who hid her innate cruelty beneath 
mask of magnanimity and 


inversion of 
I epriecul 


invalidism 


Michael Warre as her unhappy husband 


torn between the invisible cords that held 
him bound to Ariadne and his love for the 
musician Violetta, was well in. character 
but Pauline Yates as Violetta seemed too 
sensibly English for the rdle of Ariadne’s 
tormented, and later mesmerised victin 
FS 

1, DWYCH 
**Brouhaha 

HE underlying theme of this political 


extravaganza 1s so akin to Ustinov’s 
Romanoff and Juliet that a charge of pl igial 
ism would not seem amiss. But the theme is 
one thing and the gang” 
of present-day international politics as seen 
in George Tabori's comedy, quite 
another. Whether the subject can convinc 
ingly be treated in this way is a moot point 
the sly digs at the Great Powers’ Middle East 
manoevrings have little weight 
background of so much involved nonsense 


“crazy presentation 


new 


against a 


However, the audience 
Sellers to 


amused 


Peter 


were hilariously 


admirers of 
a man, it seemed 
throughout, obviously relishing the 
unrelieved goonery and the elaborate and 
deliberately funny décor by André Francois 
which, one must admit, had an attraction of 
its Own In its many coloured crudity 


Peter Sellers plays the Sultan, who tries to 
put his country on the map by organising a 
revolution, in an easy, intimate manner, and 
the others, notably Lionel Jeffries as the 





Ariadne’’—Art 20th Aug 


Brouhaha’'—A 


pages 41-43 


iwyct + Aug 


(See alse 


Major Barbara’ — 


See als page $8 and 
Auntie Mame" —Ac« 

See ais page 1‘ 2 ’ 
Pot luck" — 


Garden District'’—A 











Mary Stuart’ — \ t 
The Heart's a Wonder'’—W 
British Resident. Anne Leon as his wife 
Jules Munshin as the American visitor and 
leo McKern as the Russian, enter fully int 
the high farce 
Peter Hall directed: Brouhaha, of course 
eing the second production presented by 
the International Playwrights’ Theatre. of 
vhich Mr. Hall is Artistic I rector Theu 
first play was Tennessee Williams Cais 
Rea produced at the Phoenix Theatre in 
April 1957 
FS 
ROYAL COURT 
‘Major Barbara 





revival of Shaw's play at the theatre 


ie ere it 


was first produced was 
ple surable event The most interesting 
thing about it was to see Joan Plowright 
further demonstrating her great versatility 


with an interpretation of the title réle which 
while intensely personal, and different in 


iny respects from other renderings we 


e seen, had in it an extraordinary sin 
cerity and power to move where we had 
never been moved before. Muss Plowright’s 
Major Barbara was presented in a quiet key 


ilmost entirely without flamboyance. But 
with Alan Webb offering a more subdued 
Andrew Undershaft than we usually get 
this Barbara seemed consistently the daugh 
ter of her father 


Of course the 
Barbara seemed a 


political angle of Major 
little dated in these days 
of the Welfare State, though the essential 
morality of means and ends remain 














STANLEY PARKER 


presents 


T. S. Eliot 


The famous poet dramatist has just cele 
brated his seventieth birthday and we 
reproduce here another characteristic like 
ness from the hand of Stanley Parker, the 
artist. Mr. Eliot has also been in the news 
on account of his latest play ** The Elder 
Statesman,”’ which opened at the Cambridge 
on 25th September, following its premiere 
at this year’s Edinburgh Festival. Some 
pictures and a review of the play will be 
found tater in this issue im Harold 
Matthews’ feature on the Festival. 


Major Barbara (ond) 

Frances Rowe admirably set the tone as 
Lady Undershaft in the opening scenes of 
the play and Simon Carter as Stephen, her 
priggish son, was splendidly in period. There 
were other amusing family portraits from 
Vanessa Redgrave as Sarah Undershaft and 
Philip Charles Lomax, her nit- 
witted fiancé. The “underdogs” at the 
Salvation Army shelter where Major Barbara 
held sway were presented with great authen- 
ticity by Hilda Barry as Rummy Mitchens, 
Alfred Lynch as Snobby Price, Toke Town- 
ley as Peter Shirley and Alan Dobie as Bill 
Walker Paul Daneman gave another 
excellent performance as Adolphus Cusins, 


l ocke as 





the Greek professor turned Salvationist for 
Barbara. It was Act 2, set in the 
West Ham shelter, which, as almost always, 
proved the high light of the play. It was in 
after Andrew Undershaft 
the situation with his donation, 
that Joan Plowright, the idealist disillu- 
sioned, moved the audience so profoundly, 
and in so doing rendered the final act even 
more trivial and verbose than it has seemed 
on other occasions. 


love of 


this scene, saved 


generous 


George Devine’s direction and the décor 
by Motley were other happy ingredients in 
this splendid revival. 


FS. 











{DELPHI 


“Auntie Mame 
HIS much-heralded new comedy from 
America did not please the critics, but 
nothing could detract from the irresistible 
appeal of Beatrice Lillie and it matters not 
that Auntie Mame is not a play at all but a 
series of disjointed sketches inevitably lack 
ing characterisation. While Miss Lillie is 
around, and on stage most of the 
evening, nothing else matters and enthusiastic 
audiences at the Adelphi bear tribute to her 

tremendous popularity 


she is 


It was good also to welcome back to the 
West End Florence Desmond after her long 


absence. On the whole the rest of the com- 
pany, aware no doubt of the thinness of 
their material. tended to overact, with the 


exception of John Hall as Patrick Dennis as 
a boy FS 


VICTORIA PALACHI 
“Pot Luck” 


O one could fail to be amused by Charlie 
Chester's intimate recollections and per- 
sonal remarks. A good team of entertainers 
supports him. In particular, mention might 
be made of The Najarros, comedy acrobats 
However, the management, distrusting the 
magnetic power of Music Hall upon a 
generation of televiewers, add a kind of 
raffle. The competition winners had to choose 
numeral, which led to an award of an 
article for household or personal use which 
they might or might not have wanted. Losers 
were free t more modest prize 
Nobody left the stage without a prize. 
These diversions certainly added variety to 
Variety but they were no help to the artistes 


a 


© choose a 


H.G.M. 
4RTS 
“Garden District” 
HESE one act plays by Tennessee 
Williams are gripping in the extreme. 


particularly the longer of the two, Suddenly 
Last Summer, which ts a kind of psychologi- 
cal Grand Guignol of tremendous impact 
However much one may be repelled by the 
depths of abnormality revealed, and the 
final shocking denouement, one’s attention 
is held inescapably by this lurid tale of a 
man, a poet (he has died before the play 
opens) who sinks to every depravity once the 
influence of his all-powerful mother 
removed. Something Unspoken presents two 
women, one an egoist seeking to wield her 
sense of power in small town activities and 
the other her companion, who has been 
rendered “grey like a spider's web” in the 


1s 


10 


service of her overbearing employer. There 
was something else that the mistress had felt 
for the young widow when she first came 
fifteen years earlier, but this, symbolised by 
red remains unspoken to the end 
These plays could not have had their 
present overwhelming impact without this 
splendid company and above all the inspired 
direction of Eric Machiz. Patricia Neal as 
the girl in Suddenly Last Summer who wit- 
nessed the appalling death of the poet and 
Beatrix Lehmann as the man’s mother who 
seeks to silence the girl with the aid of a 
psychiatrist, and keep her son’s pure memory 
intact, are outstanding. Without the former's 
skill in her long descriptive speech at the 
end of the play. bathos might easily have 
crept in. In Something Unspoken, Beryl 
Measor was magnificently regal as the 
Mistress and Beatrix Lehmann eerily faded, 
though not utterly defeated, as the com 
panion FS. 


roses 


OLD Vit 
“Mary Stuart” 
© open the season with a play by an 
author other than Shakespeare ts 
unusual at the Old Vic, but after the Five 
Year Plan covering the complete plays of 
Shakespeare of the First Folio, Michael 
Benthall understandably looked elsewhere to 
ring the changes. His choice of Schiller’s 
Mary Stuart, also by coincidence to be seen 
in the original German version at Sadler's 


Wells at the end of September, was an 
interesting one. Stephen Spender’s trans- 
lation is forthright and unequivocal, and 


well adapted for the stage by Peter Wood, 
the producer. 

Almost all the plays written about the 
unhappy Scottish Queen have been biased tn 
her favour, and this is no exception, though 
Catherine Lacey brings such keen under- 
Standing to the réle of Elizabeth I that we 
made aware of the Tudor Queen's 
immense difficulties in the face of the threats 
from the Catholic Party, which, of course, 
involved her enemies abroad. Miss 
Lacey in the magnificent costumes designed 
by Leslie Hurry is a vivid figure, adept at 
expediency, hard-hearted in the face of 
threatened danger and with a tremendous 
sense of her réle in history, though not lack- 
ing a woman’s feelings. 

In great contrast the Mary Stuart of Irene 
Worth bears within it a real sense of the 
different background and upbringing of the 
imprisoned Queen. In one of the big scenes 
of the play where she is (unhistorically) con 
fronted by the English Queen she is mag 


ire 


ilso 





Tennessee Williams’ 
“Garden District’’ 
at the Arts 





Below A scene from “* Suddenly Last Summer,’ the 
longer of the twe one act plave which form the pro- 
sramme at the Arts Theatre Club. The action takes 
place in the home of Mrs. Venable in the Garden 
District of New Orleans. In the picture Beatrix 
Lehmann as Mrs. Venable, asks her secretary, Miss 
Foxhill (Margo Jones) for the file containing the reports 
of her son's death watched by Sister Felicity (Gwen 
Nelson); Catherine, the girl who was with Sebastian 
when he died, and whose evidence she is trying to 
suppress (Patricia Neal), Mrs. Holly (Bervi Measor), 
Catherine's mother, and George Holly (Philip Bond), 
Catherine's brother who fears he micht lose the money 
left him by Venable. (Picture by Angus McBean) 


nificent in her change of mood from humble 
suppliancy to passionate pride. 
The play is leisurely, with little action and 


almost no humour, but builds to great 
intensity, aided by the skill of a group of 
fine actors, which includes Ernest Thesiger 
as Shrewsbury; John Phillips as the Earl of 
Derek Francis as the Governor 
of Fotheringay; Ronald Lewis as his nephew 
and champion of Mary; and Jack May as 
Sir Andrew Melvil. Leslie Hurry is to be 
congratulated on the magnificent costumes 
and décor F.S 





Leicester; 


WESTMINSTER 
“The Hearts a Wonder” 


HIS musical version of Synge’s famous 


Playboy of the Western World, by 


Nuala and Mairin O'Farrell, opened on 18th 
have the lilt 
that 





and 
Irish 


September. The songs 
go” and heart-stirring 





appeal 


















4bove Eric Machiz, one 
of the most vital and inter 
esting directors of the pre 
sent day American Theatre, 
who produced ** Something 
Unspoken” and “Suddenly 
Last Summer” at the Arts 
Theatre. Mr. Machiz was 
also responsible for the pro- 
duction of these Tennessee 
Williams’ plays when they 
were presented in New 
York earlier this year. 


(Portrait by Roy Round 


songs mostly have and they are put over 
with warmth and gaiety by a company of 
good = singers The retain the 
abundant life which Synge gave them. Joe 
Lynch is a likeable Christy and Una Collins 
a spirited Pegeen. Milo O'Shea 
beautiful performance as_ the 
Shawn and Charlie Byrne's lower register 
gives power to Old Mahon. Behind and 
above Mike Flaherty’s shebeen can be seen 
the pale sky, the streams and the hills of 


characters 


gives a 


timorous 


Mayo Costumes are gala_ traditional 
Décor is by Michael MacLiammoir and 
direction by Denis Carey 

In view of its bizarre story and lyrical 
language, the play's use as ballad opera 
seems a natural development, but this Is a 


liberty taken with a dramatic masterpiece 
If Synge’s ghost is troubled, those of Shaw 
and Shakespeare have already been dis- 
turbed H.G.M. 











“Jezebel” at Oxford 


HIS early play by Jean Anouilh was 

given its first performance in England 
on 22nd September, at the Oxford Play 
house, in a translation by Annabel Maule 
The play is called Jezebel, but the central 
character is a young man called Marc, who 
is more extensively displayed than any 
other character, yet is never as fully revealed 
as the others are. His mother, Jezebel no 
doubt, is an old bag of lust, drink-sodden 
His father maintains remnants of middle- 
class form but has the itch of lust. His 
fiancée, whose dialogue tells us specifically 
that she is not a virgin, is the nearest 
Anouilh allows us to get to niceness and 
freshness. The servant-girl, aged 15 and fully 
developed, believes in lust and intends to 
thrive by masculine desire. Marc himself 
does not at first admit to lust but declares 
convincingly that he is entirely in love with 
his fiancée, Jacqueline 


Love, or lust, in different forms for 
different objects, forms a rack to torture 
Marc, who is stretched upon a Procrustean 
bed he has not made, torn by half-under 
stood desires of the spirit and impulses of the 
flesh. He loves and is disgusted by his 
mother. Harbouring still the hopeless wish 
of the young to reform the old, he wants to 
transform his background first and then 
happily to marry Jacqueline 


He returns home at a time of crisis. His 
mother’s current lover has robbed his 
employer and his mother is madly anxious 


to obtain 50.000 frances to save her lover 
from prison. His father contemptuously 
refuses to provide help for such a purpose 
from his hidden nest-egg of 100,000 francs 
\ few days later his father dies in an agony 
of food-poisoning His mother’s lover 
decamps. Hope flares up in Marc that his 
mother will now subside into agreeable old 
ige and that he can marry and live happily 
with her and his wife, but the old harridan 
does not view such a prospect with content 
Then Mare discovers that his mother and the 
servant-girl were guiltily implicated in his 
father’s death. Despairing of happiness, he 
stormily shocks and dismisses Jacqueline, 
whose affection and desire for self-sacrifice 
are without limits, and then goes away him 
self The curtain falls on the servant's 
reminder to Jezebel that the price of her 
complicity still has to be paid. Had Marc 
been content to leave home and marry, there 
would have been no play 


The silent agonies, the pathetic hopes and 
the ecstasies of raging despair which pos- 
sessed Marc were imaginatively displayed by 
Dirk Bogarde. Hermione Baddeley movingly 
revealed the torments endured by the old 
trollop, Jezebel. Wendy Hutchinson seemed 
ly right as the servant-girl. First on 
her appearance, the way she moved across 
the stage and the way she eyed the fiancée, 
who followed her, formed a perfect prelude 
for all that ensued. The director, Frank 
Hauser, is to be congratulated on a fine 
production 


exact 


H.G.M 


Brian Reece 
in 
“Tunnel of Love’’ 


Brian Reece as Augie Poole 
and Barbara Murray as his 
wife, Isolde, in a moment 
from the American play by 
Joseph Fields and Peter de 
Vries which opened at Her 
Majesty's Theatre on iIrd 
December last year, and is 
one of the most successful 
comedies at present in the 
West End. Mr. Reece 
recently took over the role 
from lan Carmichael and 
has in Augie a part which 
gives full scope for his 
brifttiant timing and delight- 
ful sense of comedy. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 
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International 
Ballet of the 
Marquis de Cuevas 


@ Scenes from some of the ballets 
presented by the International 
Ballet of the Marquis de Cuevas 
which opened a four weeks’ se: 
at the Coliseum on 10th September. 
Top picture A moment from “Gaite 
Parisienne’’ by Massine. Extreme 
left Rosella Hightower, the com 
pany's beautif prima ballerina, and, 
left, Leonide Massine who delighted 
audiences with his Peruvian in “Gaité 
Parisienne.”” (Pictures by Serge Lido) 


Above left: Noir et Blanc, by Serge Lifar with music 


by Edouard Lalo and costumes by Monique Cheseaud In the 
foreground is Serge Golovine, one of the com 


y's principal male dancers who has received wide ac 
Above right: Nina Vyroubova and Serge Golovin 
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AN EVENING WITH 
BEATRICE LILLIE 


Overture: Kiss me again; Rocked inthe cradle of the deep ; Take 
my heart: I got rhythm; Sonny | Blue skies; On your toes 
Rose of Washington Square Star-spangled banner Nanette 
Zither song ; Spinning son Ir iw: Pi lo Marina; There 
are times: Paint; Maud: There are fairies at the bottom 

garden; The party’s over now 


h Eadie and Rack (/7)11) 
LK 4129 
Admirers of Miss Lillie’s incompar 


to know that Decca will! 


able art will be delighted 


n the near future 


AUNTIE BEA 
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THE DECCA RI MPANY » DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEl11 
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If you have an AUNTIE* 


who likes to ir) everything, So many 
wntroduce her to people 
AK ules are saying 
som. Martini 


A bit of old London, the theatre- 


goers rendezvous for 160 years, 
and celebrated still for its 


GOOD FOOD 
and 


EXCELLENT CELLAR 





ee en ree Sweet or Dry 


Cousins, yourself and your best friends 
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Beatrice Lillie as Auntie Mame 


“Auntie Mame”’’ 


‘ay ay ig from the American comedy by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, based on 
the novel by Patrick Dennis, which opened at the Adelphi on 10th September. The 
production is designed by Oliver Smith and supervised by Robert Fryer and Lawrence Carr 
with original staging by Morton Da Costa and is directed by Jack Minster. Presented by 
David Pelham and Hartney Arthur, “Auntie Mame,” a smash hit on Broadway, brings 
Beatrice Lillie back to the West End theatre as the ghtfully unconventional Aunt, and 
Florence Desmond also makes a welcome return as her actress friend. Vera Charles. These 
two stars in themselves make an evening at the Adelphi well worth the visit. 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 
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The opening! scene of the 
play during a _ party in 
Auntie Mame’s Beekman 
Place apartment in New 
York. It is 1928 and Auntie 
Mame welcomes into her 
home her young orphaned 
nephew Patrick Dennis. In 
the picture L to R: Ralph 
Devine (Tom Gill); M. Lind 
Say Woolsey (Gerald 
Welch); Vera Charles 
(Florence Desmond); Auntie 
Mame, Patrick Dennis 
(John Hall); Norah Mul 
doon, the old family retainer 
who has brought Patrick to 
his Aunt’s house (Anita 
Sharp Bolster); and Ito 
(John A Tinn), Auntie 
Mame’s Chinese servant 


Left centre 

duntie Mame Nov 
write down here 
you don't understand 


Auntic Mame begins the 

task of educating her young 

nephew but soon finds that 

the conversation of her 

guests Is not entirely suitable 
for young ears 


D 
r extra dry 
Patrick entertains his trustee 
Mr. Babcock (David Bird) 
who is horrified at the kind 
of upbringing the boy 1s 
getting 








bera What a good thing 
ted a y money at 
Cartiers 
Vera rushes in with the 
news of the Wall Street 
crash. But Auntie Mame 
is at the moment more 
concerned about Patrick, 
for Mr Babcock has 
instructed her to send her 
nephew to a_ boarding 
school She has, how- 
ever, lost all her money 
in the crash and when 
Vera offers her a part in 


1 play she is doing, she 

accepts. Above right: 

Vera and Mame recall 

the days when they were 

troupers together in Chu 
Chin Chow 


Auntie Mame’s career as 
in actress has ended in 
disaster and very nearly 
destroyed her friendship 
with Vera. After a short 
spell as a_ telephonist 
Mame finds a job as a 
saleswoman in Macy's 
where she meets Beaure- 
gard Jackson Pickett 
Burnside, a millionaire in 
oil. Unhappily his desire 
to pay cash for his pur- 
chases reveals Mame's 
inefficiency and she is 
fired. 








Sally Ahm suah, honeh, that you 4 
Mame: it's the loveliest bracelet I ever had! gonna to get along jes’ fine 


Returning home despondent, Auntie Mame is teuched by Auntie Mame is welcomed to the 
the present her nephew has brought her for Christmas home of her prospective husband 
for which he has pawned his heckey stick. Things look Beauregard, by his old flame Sally 
up when Beauregard arrives, having found her address Cato Macdougal (Helen Horton 


Sally, anxious to make the “Yankee” a laughing stock, has arranged a hunt. But Auntie Mame 
comes through the ordeal and finds herself the centre of an admirmg crowd. Beauregard 
proposes and they set off on a honeymoon trip which takes them round the world 











It is some years later. 
Auntie Mame has re- 
turned home heartbroken 
ifter the death of her 
husband in a_ climbing 
iccident on the Matter- 
horn. Her good friend 
Lindsay a __ publisher, 
dvises her to write her 
memoirs and supplies her 
with a secretary, Agnes 
Gooch (Rosamund 
Greenwood left) and a 
handsome Irish poet, 
Brian O'Bannion (Patrick 
Holt), to help her in her 
tusk. She throws herself 
into this new venture 
with zeal 


Left O’Bannion = and 
Auntie Mame read Irish 
poetry to set the mood 
for the Memoirs The 
poet Is now very much 
at home and Mame is 
beginning to find his 
attentions and his lazi 
ness rather tiresome 


Right: Agnes Gooch is persuaded by her 
employer to take off her working clothes 
ind dress up for an evening out with 
O’Bannion. She is to take Auntie Mame’s 
place and accompany the poet to a literary 
function while Mame stays at home to 
receive her nephew (by now quite grown up 
ind at college) and his girl friend Gloria. 
Patrick, incidentally, has become rather con- 
ventional, and does not approve of O'Ban- 
nion or of his Aunt’s goings on 








O’Bannion throws a tan 
trum when he realises 

will have to escort the 
timid Agnes, now decked 
out in Auntie Mame's 
finery. He does so, how 
ever, and later leaves 
forever Mame 1s very 
upset on meeting Glona 
Upson whom her nephew 
wants to marry, for she 
realises this silly conver 
tional girl will never 
make Patrick happy A 
visit to Gloria’s parents 
confirms her opinion 
and she decides to invite 
them all to a small sup 
per party at her hor 

in New England 








Above 
Auntie Mame Are we a it 


Mame gets to work and starts off the 
hilarious evening by serving “Flaming 
Mame cocktails When, later, Agnes 
Gooch, soon to become a mother, appears 
and some of Mame’s more unconventional 
friends drop in, demoralisation is complete 
and the Upsons leave in outraged dignity 
In the picture, L to R: Mr. Babcock; Pegeen 
(Jill Melford); Mrs. Upson (Pamela Simp- 
son); Mr. Upson (Donald Stewart); Norah 
Auntie Mame, Patrick, now a young man 
(Dinsdale Landen); Gloria Upson (Jacqueline 
Ellis) and Ito 


Right: Patrick finds at last the right girl to 

marry—Pegeen Ryan, the young interior 

designer employed by his Aunt to redecor 
ate the apartment 
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TOBACCO AT ITS BEST 
MADE AND PACKED TO PERFECTION 









Festival 


days of 


HE first the 
passed in almost continual sunshine and 
its most popular feature, the Military Tattoo 
favourable 


seven 


had the advantage of unusually 
natural conditions 

For the third 
Festival had the 
first performance of a 
I liot 


Statesman 


time in its history, the 
distinction of presenting a 
new play by T. S 
The Elder 


unease which 


as its chief dramatic event 
shows the quiet 
closed an outwardly = successful 
Rather wan behind his 
facade, Lord Claverton 
loneliness at the approach of death 
this lonely self but 

made. His sickly conscience 1s 
troubled about mean and selfish 
mitted long ago. Two skeletons 
past materialise in apparently pleasant guise 
but he is much disturbed by them. Many old 


career 
public 
becomes sensible of 
He has 


contact 


impressive 


evaded 
must be 


now 


acts com 


from his 


men would consider themselves fortunate if 
they had nothing worse to trouble them 
Paul Rogers, for a central character, seems 


He has to 
bears a_ visual 


but he is 


to have comparatively few lines 
sit and look moody. He 
resemblance to the Prime Minister 
obviously ill and tired 

At the sanatorium Lord Claver 
ton is taken by his devoted daughter, two of 
his early make an unwelcome 

They are wealthy to be 
and their desire revive old 
and renew to extent an 
which Lord Claverton has sought 
Mrs. Carghill, when a chorus-girl 
well-founded action for 
him, which had 
Frederico Gomez 


Claverton had led 


whither 


associates 
appearance too 
bought off 
memories 


intimacy 


Is to 


some 


to forget 
had commenced a 
breach of promise against 
been settled out of Court 

friend 


a college whom 


into a way of living beyond his means which 


Twelfth Edinb 
Festival 


rgh 





FIRST WEEK DRAMA AND OPERA 
REVIEWED 


by 
Harold Matthews 


Civic dignitaries on their 
way to the service at St. 
Giles’ Cathedral imaugura 
ting the Iwelfth Inter 
national Festival. 
had resulted in conviction tor forge 
reminds His Lordship of an occasion when 
he ran over a body and did not stop. Late 
Michael Claverton-Ferry, Lord Claverton’s 
son, arrives to make a final declaration of 
defiance before departing for South America 
to make a new start under the aegis of 
C;somez 

Comparisons with Oedipus at Colonu 
have been made but it ts a little hard on 
Mr. Eliot to bring in Sophocles. Like 
Oedipus, Lord Claverton had a_ faithful 
daughter and a rebellious son. Similarity 
then becomes faint Io relate the young 
Claverton’s motoring offence and = sexual 


indiscretion to the unwitting parricide and 
of Oedipus would be indeed to lam 
poon the Theban Oedipus arrived 
it Colonus, the region of the Kindly Ones 
blind 


incest 
legend 
in unknown 


wanderer, ind squalidly 


poor, whereas Lord Claverton retires to 
Badgley Court “a Sultan to the realm of 
Death addrest Here, however, the parallel 


is again discernible. When Lord Claverton 
nd his Antigone arrive at their sanctuary 
the Kindly Ones appear in the persons of 
Gomez and Mrs. Carghill, solid and voluble 


minders of an 
vabbling matron 


unhappy past, also the 
flaunts the 
trade The 
mind by confessing his 
insufficiency to his 


meretricious 


kindliness of her next day 


iving eased his 
maral 


oral 


daughter, he had 
leaving Antigone to 
i conventionally happy marriage 

Paul Rogers brought Claverton to life as 
not very likeable Board-room figure, whose 


passing wonderful, 


not very warm emotions it was not difficult 

to control. His lines were given due weight 

and measure, which is what matters most 
(Continued on page 
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** The Elder Statesman.”’ Scenes from the new play r. S. Ehot 
presented by Henry Sherek at the Lyceum, Edinburgh, on 25th August. The play. specially 
written for the Festival, was directed by E. Martin Browne with décor by Hutchinson Scott, 
and is now to be seen in London at the Cambridge Theatre where it opened on 25 


25th September 
In the picture ahove are seen L to R: Paul Rogers as Lord Claverton; Richard Gale as Charles 


Hemington, Anna Massey as Monica Claverton-Ferry, Lord Claverton’s daughter; William 
Squire as Frederico Gomez; Alec McCowen as Michael Claverton-Ferry and Eileen Peel 
Mrs. Carghill. Below: Gomez and Mrs. Carghill, and, right, Claverton and Monica 


which was first 


as 

























“Twelfth Night” 


@ Scenes from Michael Benthall’s delightful 

production whch was presented by the Old 
Vic at the Assembly Hall on 25th August as 
part of the Edinburgh International Festival. 
This production, with décor and costumes by 
Desmond Heeley and music arranged by 
Gordon Jacob, was first seen at the Old Vic 

Theatre earlier this year. 


Left Jane Downs as Olivia (this réle was 
pl aved at the Old Vic by Jill Dixon ind 
Barbara Jefford as Viela 


Below left A moment from the letter scene 
with L to R: Judi Dench as Maria. James 
Culliford as Fabian, Joss Ackland as Sir Toby 
Belch (originally played by Paul Daneman) 
John Neville as Sir Andrew Aguecheek {in 
barrel) and Richard Wordsworth as Malvolio 
Below right: Viola and Orsino (John Humphry 
in the final moment of the play 














in a poetic 


regarded his 


play The 
daughter 


author evidently 
Monica as a key 
character; she always spoke the curtain-line 
But Anna would say, 1s made 
for comedy and her natural talent was not 
much use in this part. She had to 
expression to many heavy sentiments 
for one so young, which made her look like 
a fish out of water and gave this important 


Massey . one 


Live 


character a small personality William 
Squire and Eileen Peel both treated their 
parts as comedy and got away with this 


Mr. Squire made Gomez an embodiment of 
harmless geniality, where a touch of the 
sinister would not have seemed out of place 


No doubt it is easy for an actress to act an 
actress, but just how must be matter for 
careful thought and constant control. Miss 


Peel gave a portrait of a light woman who 


had never been anything more or anything 
worse It was complete and credible and 
very enjoyable. With rather disconcerting 
naturalness, Alec McCowen presented the 
unsatisfactory son of the eminent man 
whom he deemed an unsatisfactory father 


Making an appearance late in the play, Mr 
McCowen brought reality into it, and pat 
ind drama, and this rather strained its 
structure. Richard Gale had a comparatively 


lifeless part as the quite proper fiancé of 
Monica, and Dorothea Phillips seemed to 
have come straight from the Women’s 


Institute to be matron at the Home of Rest 

Direction was by E. Martin Browne, who 
has directed all Mr. Eliot’s plays. Hutchin 
son Scott's sets were pleasant and well suited 
to the play, which was not a 


drama of 


Right. Gustav Neid- 


linger and Wolf- 
gang Windgassen 
in a scene from 
Wieland Wagner's 


production of Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde.’ presented 
by the Stuttgart 
State Opera at the 
King's Theatre. 
Extreme right 
Martha Modi as 
Isolde with Grace 
Hoffman in anether 
moment from the 
same opera. 


iction but a study of an old man’s last 
thoughts and cares 
on such themes 


read Browning 


People who want drama 
should stay at home 
People who enjoy accuracy 
of phrase in spoken English should not miss 
any of Mr. Eliot's plays 


and 


Replacements in the cast of actors who 
did not wish to go to America and 
adaptation to an open stage made Twelfth 
Night at the Assembly Hall a different pro 
duction from that seen at the Old Vic 


Although they 


1951, the locals were not overjoyed 


had not seen the play since 
to have 
i transfer from London to open the Festival 
But inside the Assembly Hall there 


Was 
boundless enthusiasm The long exits 
allowed time for rounds of applause which 
were only stilled by the approach of fresh 


characters preparing to carry the 
in a different mood 


iction on 
Among the newcomers 


to the cast were Joss Ackland, whose Sir 
Toby was a very ripe “old boy” type 
Dudley Jones, a most melodious Feste 
Jane Downs as Olivia; and Gerald Harper 
is Sebastian. Barbara Jefford scored a great 
nit as Viola The speeches were ill 
gloriously clear and the recognition scene 
at the end was quite moving. The acting 


honours of the 
Company 


Lovers of 


Festival go to the Old Vic 


I Ouls 


Robert Stevenson may 
object that it is wasteful, if not sacrilegious 


to use his best novel, albeit unfinished, to 

make good Saturday night theatre. That is 

what R. J. B. Sellar has done in Weir of 

Hermiston, no more, no less, which Brian 
(C ontinued overleas) 















I R Lore Wissman, 
Inge Borkh and Gustav 
Neidlinger in a scene from 
the highly successful pro- 
duction of Weber's *“‘Eury- 
anthe,”’ given in a revised 
version by Kurt Honolka 
by the Stuttgart State 
Opera. This of course is 
the opera based on the 
“Cymbeline™ story. 





Carey produced at the Gateway Theatre for 
the resident company as their Festival offer 
R.L.S. did not leave the story unfinished 
lack of time but he could 
plausibly bring about the end he wanted 

a Scottish judge sentencing his own son to 
Mr. Sellar different ending 
melodramatic but effective. In the title part 
Fleming dour in aspect and tart 
and altogether quite sufficient for 
Frank Wylie, from 


ing 


for because not 


be hanged has a 


fom was 
in speech 


the play's requirements 


Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre, won sympathy 
for Archie Weir from the outset. Lennox 
Milne gave authority to Kirstie Elliott but 
was quite unintelligible to a Southerner 
There was good all-round support from the 


company 


The Stuttgart State Opera, making its 
first’ visit, occupied the King’s Theatre 
Wagner's Tristan und Isolde had special 


interest, since Wieland Wagner had produced 





and designed new scenery The sets had 
grandeur and Biblical simplicity; they gave 
homage to Appia. The costumes were too 


plain for romantic characters, but the music 
was the thing. In the opinion of competent 


judges, we are not likely to hear a better 
Tristan, Wolfgang Windgassen was tremen 
dous. The whole company seemed to warrant 


i Bayreuth hall-mark 
Hard though it be to believe, we 
that Weber's Eurvanthe 


told 
was kept out of the 
because of its awesomely ridiculous 


Kurt Honolka 


afe 


theatre 


A revised version by 


has removed this difficulty The plot is 
from Boccaccia and is used by Shakespeare 

Cymbeline 4 cad hides in a lady's bed 
oom for a wager. Production was square 
gid and Gothic, but there was some 
glorious singing. The advantage which Evil 


enjoys over Good on the stage was followed 
and beautiful 


(C ontinu 


ip by. strong vocalisatior 


G4 R: Gerhard Unger, 
Lotte Schadle, Wilma Lipp 
and Josef Traxel in * Die 
Entfuhrung aus dem 
Serial,” the opera by 
Mozart, and another suc 
cess of the Stuttgart State 
Opera at this year's Edin 
burgh Festival. 














Much Ado About Apparel 


HAROLD MATTHEWS REVIEWS THE FINAL 


1958 PRODUCTION AT 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


HE vinous opinion of Borachio was that 
“the fashion of a doublet, or a hat, or a 
cloak, is nothing to a man,” but it makes a 
great difference to a play. Much Ado About 
Nothing was last presented at the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre in 1950, when John 
Gielgud’s excellent production of the 
previous year was repeated. It was generally 
conceded that Much Ado could not be done 
better. 
Clearly. therefore, 
done differently 


so 


in 1958 it had to be 
Douglas Seale has placed 
it in the popular crinoline period, which 
sentimentalises the romance and makes it 
resemble a novel by Ouida. It is a pleasing 
novelty and it is instructive to note how a 
change of period affects the values and the 
emphases of the comedy. This a play 
wherein two characters subsidiary to the 
story have been allowed by the author to 
come first in interest. It makes one wonder 
whether Romeo and Juliet would have 
shrunk into the background if Mercutio had 
not been killed off. Beatrice and Benedick 
claim most attention, but they are outside 
the main action and, in order to lead, they 
must brush aside the main plot. In Mr 
Seale’s production this is more than usually 
obvious; the main story Is put in prominent 
perspective, which means that Beatrice and 
Benedick are out of focus. They not 
19th century characters and the costume of 
that period makes them appear lacking in 
refinement. Benedick refers to his allegiance 
to a half-forgotten social engagement 
Leaving Beatrice and Benedick to look after 
themselves. it remarkable how well the 
story fits into the new setting. 

Many details most pleasurably apt. 
The early scenes and costume arrangements 
had the cool glory of a picture by Tissot. 
Another advantage was the opportunity pro- 
vided for old-time dances and here and 
throughout Christopher Whelen’s music was 
very enjoyable. Motley made a varied and 
tasteful display of military uniforms, crino- 
line dresses and “national” costumes. More 
sartorial advantages accrued to the men than 
to the women. Crinolines have little variety. 
The men had different costumes for different 
occasions. Once, in smoking caps, they re- 
called an old advertisement for honeydew. 

Tanya Moiseiwitsch provided a charming 
Regency house with an outside stairway for 
Leonato and romantic candle-lit church 


iS 


are 


as 


IS 


are 


a 
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for the repudiated wedding. At the opening, 
Leonato was discovered reading a letter. The 
Messenger stood on his left and further left 
reclined Beatrice with a novel and Hero 
with her back to the audience. Thane 
Bettany’s military minauderie as the Messen- 
ger was delicious. It seemed as if this were 
the best of all styles for Much Ado. The 
impression lasted quite a while but after the 
second interval the did not give so 
much satisfaction. From a gracefully spaced 
it became a crowded Frith. Shut in 
by the crowd and impeded by extraneous 
oddments. Dogberry (Patrick Wymark) was 
cramped when he needed to expand. 
Geraldine McEwan gave Hero baby 
voice well suited to a maiden who is never 
allowed to be a human being in her own 
right. The merest chattel, she is wooed and 
won and handed on. After being tightly 
laced to be given in Church, she is discarded; 
to be delivered—a piglet in a poke—at the 
end. Alas, poor Hero, well might she bleat 
and quack. Cyril Luckham presented Leo- 
nato as an elderly military governor and the 
humour inseparable from the combination 
of impaired vitality and military respon- 
sibility made due effect and was never 
Donald Layne-Smith brought 
civilian brother, Antonio, well 
picture whiskered clubman. 
Anthony Nicholls was a genial and prince- 
like Don Pedro. Richard Johnson presented 
Don John, darkly self-sufficient and quietly 
disconcerting. Edward Woodward's Claudio 
lacked the air of aristocratic ease which so 
well became his associates 
Since Benedick was played 


seene 


Tissot 


forced. 
Leonato’s 
into the 


as a 


Michael 
Withers, 
emerged 


by 
Redgrave and Beatrice by Googie 
they were welcomed whenever they 
from the play in order that we may get to 


know them better. The wit of Beatrice has 
to be taken to some extent on trust. It is 
forcible. Miss Withers wielded it to good 
effect. She managed the Church scene very 
well up to the difficult moment when she 
tells Benedick to “kill Claudio.” Overcome, 
apparently, by her surroundings, she uttered 
the awful words prayerfully. At home she 
had more the manner of a proprietress than 
a dependent. One imagines Benedick would 
come very easily to Mr. Redgrave. He 
seemed a little absent-minded on this parti- 
cular occasion but he put the part over very 
attractively and with no little skill. * 








Rigel Don Johr Rict urd 
Johnson right bastard 
brother to Don Pedro. tells 
Claudio and his brother: 
that Hero has been unfaith 
ful He arranges t 
demonstrate this fact to 
Claudio, Hero’s tetrothed 








{hove Claudio Ed 
ward Woodward f 
bench) Benedichk 
(Michael Redgrave) and 
Don Pedro 

Nicholls 

scene I 

Left. Beatri 

Withers U 

hears Ur 

Kempson, Jeff) and 
Here (Ger ildine Mc 


Ewan), who are be 


on making her believe 
that Benedick 


love with her 

















“Much Ado 
Nothing” 
























@ Scenes from Douglas 

Seale’s delightful pro- 
duction of Shakespeare's 
comedy, which is the final 
play of the 1958 season at 
the Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. The 
play had its first perfor- 
mance on 26th August and 
Harold Matthews’ review 
will be found on page 27. 
The pictures will give some 
idea of the lovely décor; the 
scenery havng been designed 
by Tanya Moiseiwitsch 
assisted by Ellen Meyer, 
with costumes by Motley. 
The music is by Christopher 
Whelen; dances arranged by 
Pauline Grant and lighting 
by Maurice Daniels. 






















{hove and right Michael 
Redgrave and Googie 
Withers as Benedick and 
Beatrice. Appearing in these 
roles for the first time, both 
Mr Redgrave and Miss 
Withers have scored a great 
success They are playing 
together also as Hamlet and 
Gertrude in this season’s 
production of Hamlet, 
directed by Glen Byam 
Shaw 


















Twellth Edinburgh Festival (( ond 
Inge Borkh, as the 
magnificent. Gustay 
idmirable as the cad 


villainess Claudia, 
Neidlinger was equally 


was 


With Mozart's Die Entfuhrune aus dem 
Serail we were on more familiar ground 
Wilma Lipp, as Constanze, looked lovely 
and gave a_well-bred portrayal of an 


English lady in captivity but her voice was 


rather light. Joseph Traxel, as Belmonte 
sang well but appeared rather heavily 
detached. Fritz Linke’s lower register and 


sense of comedy in the part of Osmin were 
sources of much pleasure. The décor could 
have betokened a cemetery or a penitentiary 
as well as a seraglio 

An important new advance has been made 
in the field of Ballet. In 
Michael Frostick, the 
Society has 


association with 
Edinburgh Festival 
formed the Edinburgh Inter 
Ballet, a permanent unit of 
musicians and dancers, which this year pre 
sented twelve new, specially commissioned 
twenty-minute ballets at the Festival, before 
proceeding to engagements in Holland, Swit 
zerland and Jugoslavia 

London at present. The 
Peggy Van Praagh 
Charles 


national 


There is no date for 
Dance Director is 
ind the Musical Director 
Mackerras. The work involved has 





yxeen tremendous. In the first week, The 
Night and Silence, by Walter Gore, to music 
from Bach, was particularly favoured. Treat 


ng the same theme, love and jealously, more 
lightly, John Cranko’'s 
Francis Poulenc, 


The celebrated 


Secrets, to music by 
well 
fringe continues to grow 
Selecting in the light of previous acquain 
tance the more promising patches, visits were 
The New Drama Group Ltd., who 
presented Ruth Goring and Julian Somers in 
Rashid by Dorothy Lang; Irish Festival 
Players in Cuchulain, the whole cycle, by 
Yeats; Oxford Theatre Group in The Disci; 
War, specially written for the 
Group by Willis Hall; Youth Theatre in 
Troilus and Cressida, and The Rose Bruford 
Training College in L’Enfant Prodigue. All 
highly commendable, especially the first two 

Costs continue to rise and the Lord 
Provosts appeal has not yet met with 
sufficent response to safeguard the future of 


was received 


made to 


Nes of 


the Festival but the Festival Society is 
determined that it will continue This 
determination deserves support * 
Other drama offerings of this year’s Festiva prod j 
it r rit ‘ visit were ! urse Sch 
Ma Stuart now at th Old Vic and | 
Journey int Night vt 


ON Ss Lome Day's 


ned at the Globe on 24th September 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at :— 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 
(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


for New Costumes 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 
for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 


(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 


for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 


Telegrams: ‘* History, Lesquare, London "’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 


for Purchase or Hire 























Philip Newman as the dead Richard Warwick and Rene Asherson as Laura Warwick 


“The Unexpected Guest’ 


@ Agatha Christie's latest thriller, presented by Peter Saunders, has settled down to a big 

success at the Duchess Theatre, where the play is directed by Hubert Gregg with décor by 

Michael Weight. The play opened on 12th August and is certain to rival popularity Miss 

Christie’s other current production, the record-breaking “The Mousetrap” now in its fifth 
year at the Ambassadors. 
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The action takes place i 
Richard Warwick's hous¢ 
in South Wales. near the 
Bristol Channel On a 
foggy night in November 
Michael Stark wedder 
(Nigel Stock right) is 
stranded in his car and 
comes through the french 
windows to find War 
wick’s body slumped in 
his wheelchair and Laura 
Warwick with a gun in 
her hand. She confesses 
to shootng her husband 
and Starkwedder, touched 
by her plight. formulates 
a plan to avert suspicion 


Below 4 shot is heard 
and members of the 
housé¢hold (including 
Laura) rush down to find 
Warwick dead. L to R 

Christopher Sandford as 
Jan Warwick Richard's 
young half - brother 

Violet Farebrother é 

Mrs. Warwick, Richard's 
mother; and Winifred 
Oughton as Miss Bennett 











Mrs. Warwick ‘phones 
the police, Starkwedder 
having explained how he 
found the body. Another 
member of the household 
to arrive on the scene is 
Henry Angell, Richard 
Warwick's valet and male 
nurse (Paul Curran, right) 
By now it is known that 
Warwick was an unpleas- 
ant character. who had 
not taken kindly to being 
confined to a_ wheel 
chair after being a big 
game hunter. He still 
took great pleasure in 
his collection of _fire- 
arms, and had been in 
the habit of taking pot 
shots with one of his 
revolvers at any. stray 
animal in the garden 


Inspector Thomas 
(Michael Golden, left) 
and Sergeant Cadwal- 
lader (Tenniel Evans) 
are soon on the scene of 
the crime and begin their 
cross examination of the 
various members of the 
household. Henry Angell, 
valet, proves to be a 
shifty character. 








As yet no fir suspicion 
seems to have tallen on 
Laura. who is seen here 
with Jan. who also hated 
his half brother Jan. a 
boy in his teens, is men 
tally afflicted and had 
found in Laura a cham 
pion igainst Richard 
V rwick § cruetly 


Mrs. Warwick, who in 
sists on talking to the 
police, in spite of Miss 
Bennett's pleas, explains 
to the Inspector that al 
though she loved her son 
she was aware of his true 
character Meantime 
Starkwedder has tried 


convince the police that 


this is an outside job 
committed in revenge by 
a man whose child had 
been killed by V irwick’s 
reckless driving two years 











Laura receives call 
rom Julian Farrar (Roy 
Purcell) a nearby neigh 
bour and prospective 
M.P who it transpires 


is her lover Farrar 
seems anxious to stand 
by Laura but it is soon 
apparent to the unhappy 
young woman that his 
feelings have changed 


towards he 


An unpleasant moment 
for Farrar when Henry 
Angell tells him he is 
aware that he visited the 
house the night before 
at about the time the 
murder was committed 
It clear that valet 
is trving to blackmail 
Julian 








An ugly situation 
develops when Jan goes 
beserk with a loaded re 
volver. Miss Bennett, the 
housekeeper companion, 
bravely does her best to 
calm the agitated boy 


The Sergeant has been 
wounded struggling with 
Jan Meantime the In 
spector has done his best 
to track down Starkwed 
der’s “red herring,” and 
it would be unfair to 
divulge how a very in 
triguing situation resolves 
itself 





Fifty Glorious Years 


IOLET 
ing in 
Christie's 


FAREBROTHER. 
The Unexpected Guest, Agatha 
latest thriller at the Duchess 
Theatre, tells us she is seventy, though she 
looks a good nearer fifty. Without 
claiming be West End star, though 
many a_ so-called star could not have 
equalled her comedy performance in Paddle 
Your Own Canoe, Miss Farebrother has 
ippeared with the greatest players of the 
century and saw Bernhardt time and time 
again in all her famous rdéles 

Miss Farebrother’s first job, bringing in 
guinea a week, consisted of walking-on 
and understudying in The Great Conspiracy 
at the Duke of York's in 1907. The follow- 
ing year the first momentous step in 
her when she joined the Benson 
Company, with which she stayed until 1910 

“Benson was not a great actor,” said Miss 
Farebrother, “but he inspired a_ talented 
group of boys and girls, who worked under 
him for cat's meat money 
every sort of part that 
your own bent and get an 
limitations. 

“I remember being rehearsed by him for 
Rosalind at Stratford. It was a lovely day. 
so we decided to work in the open air and 
he chose a cabbage patch behind the Dirty 
Duck. As he was dictating letters to his 
secretary, he seemed to be taking no notice 
of me at all until I made an exit. Then 
he stopped dictating and called out, “That's 
not a walk! It’s a waddle!’ ” 

Lady Benson was a great 


now appear- 


deal 


to a 


a 


came 
career, 


He cast you for 
you could find 
of your 


so 


idea 


teacher and 


showed the youngsters how to wear period 


costume “how to work a dress,” to use 
Miss Farebrother’s phrase and she 
danced pavanes and the period dances of 
the plays with exquisite grace. Before Miss 
Farebrother left the company she was cast 
for all the younger leading parts and Lady 
Benson played the more mature Shake- 
spearean heroines 

Miss Farebrother was too tall to be con- 
sidered as a juvenile in the modern plays of 
her earlier years, so she appeared in one 
costume drama after another and became 
what was then known in the profession as 
a Provincial Star. Whenever a period play 
went out on tour, Miss Farebrother would 
have first choice for the leading part. She 
took Doris Keane's famous prima donna 
réle in Romance, for instance and the ageing 
singer in Evensong, which Edith Evans had 
played in London. 

The touring was in 


system Its 


heyday 


37 


by Eric Johns 


Violet Farebrother Walter Bird) 


when Miss Farebrother 
and _ thirties Spring 
January to July and autumn 
August to December They ictors 
weeks of certain work because they were not 
new plays being tried-out. They had already 
proved their popularity in London and there 
was no chance of the to 
sudden, unexpected end 

On and off, for best part of twenty years 
Miss Farebrother toured with Fred Terry 
and Julia Neilson, appearing in The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Sweet Nell of Old Drury and 
other costume plays which they staged from 
time to time. Her greatest moment was play- 
ing Beatrice to Fred Terry's Benedick and 
she also appeared as Nell Gwyn and Lady 
Blakeney when Julia Neilson was indisposed 
She used to travel from town to town with 
them in their car and she often accompanied 
Fred Terry to the races, 
shirt every week.” 

Nearly forty years ago Violet Farebrother 
played Lady Capulet when Romeo 
Juliet was staged at the Lyric, with 
Sydney as Romeo, Doris Keane as Juliet 
and Ellen Terry, then 71, as the Nurse 
Ellen Terry said she was too old to make 
an entrance, fearing she might so 
without altering the text in any way, the 
producer arranged for her to be discovered 


(Continued on page 


her twenties 
lasted from 
tours trom 


was 


tours 


in 


gave 


tour coming 


“where he lost his 


and 


Basil 


slip, 
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An ugly situation 
develops when Jan goes 
beserk with a loaded re- 
volver. Miss Bennett, the 
housekeeper companion 
bravely does her best to 
calm the agitated boy 


Ihe Sergeant has _ bes 

wounded struggling with 
Jan Meantime the In 
spector has done his best 
to track down Starkwed 
der’s “red herring,” and 
it would be unfair to 
divulge how a very in 
triguing situation resolves 

itself 





Fifty Glorious Years 


IOLET 
in 


FAREBROTHER, 
The Unexpected Guest, Agatha 
latest thriller at the Duchess 
Theatre, tells us she is seventy, though she 
looks a good deal nearer fifty. Without 
claiming to be a West End star, though 
many so-called star could not have 
equalled her comedy performance in Paddle 
Your Own Canoe, Miss Farebrother has 
appeared with the greatest players of the 
century and Bernhardt time and time 
again in all her famous r6les. 

Miss Farebrother’s first job, bringing in 
a guinea a week, consisted of walking-on 
and understudying in The Great Conspiracy 
at the Duke of York's in 1907. The follow- 
ing year the first momentous step in 
her when she joined the Benson 
Company, with which she stayed until 1910 

‘Benson was not a great actor,” said Miss 
Farebrother, “but he inspired talented 
group of boys and girls, who worked under 
him for cat's meat money. He cast you for 
every sort of part, so that you could find 
your own bent and get an of 
limitations. 

‘| remember being rehearsed by him for 
Rosalind at Stratford. It was a lovely day, 
so we decided to work in the open air and 
he chose a cabbage patch behind the Dirty 
Duck. As he was dictating letters to his 
secretary, he seemed to be taking no notice 
of me at all until I made an exit. Then 
he stopped dictating and called out, “That's 
not a walk! It’s a waddle!’’ 

Lady Benson was great teacher and 
showed the youngsters how to wear period 
costume . “how to work a dress,” to use 
Miss Farebrother’s phrase and she 
danced pavanes and the period dances of 
the plays with exquisite grace. Before Miss 
Farebrother left the company she was cast 
for all the younger leading parts and Lady 
Benson played the more mature Shake- 
spearean heroines. 

Miss Farebrother was too tall to be con- 
sidered as a juvenile in the modern plays of 
her earlier years, so she appeared in one 
costume drama after another and became 
what was then known in the profession as 
a Provincial Star. Whenever a period play 
went out on tour, Miss Farebrother would 
have first choice for the leading part. She 
took Doris Keane’s famous prima donna 
role in Romance, for instance and the ageing 
singer in Evensong, which Edith Evans had 
played in London. 

The touring system 


now appear- 


ing 
Christie’s 


a 


Saw 


came 


career, 


idea your 


a 


was in its heyday 


37 


by Eric Johns 


Violet Farebrother Walter Bird) 


when Miss Farebrother 
and _ thirties Spring 
January to July and autumn 
August to December They 
weeks of certain work because they not 
new plays being tried-out. They had already 
proved their popularity in London and there 
was no chance of the tour coming to a 
sudden, unexpected end 

On and off, for best part of twenty years 
Miss Farebrother toured with Fred Terry 
and Julia Neilson, appearing in The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Sweet Nell of Old Drury and 
other costume plays which they staged from 
time to time. Her greatest moment was play- 
ing Beatrice to Fred Terry's Benedick and 
she also appeared as Nell Gwyn and Lady 
Blakeney when Julia Neilson was indisposed 
She used to travel from town to town with 
them in their car and she often accompanied 
Fred Terry to the races, “where he lost his 
shirt every week.” 

Nearly forty years ago Violet Farebrother 
played Lady Capulet when Romeo 
Juliet was staged at the Lyric, with 
Sydney as Romeo, Doris Keane Juliet 
and Ellen Terry, then 71, as the Nurse 
Ellen Terry said she was too old to make 
an entrance, fearing she might slip, so 
without altering the text in any way, the 
producer arranged for her to be discovered 
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tours from 
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Below At 


Walker (Alan 


elderly 


the Salvation Army Shelter 


Peter Shirley (Toke 





Townley) 


Bill 


Dobie) argues violently with the 


Belov 
( 


USINS 


Joan 


- 
lajor 
6 Py ee 
Barbara 


@ Scenes from George Devine’s 

splendid production of “Major 
Barbara” by George Bernard Shaw, 
with décor by Motley, which opened 
at the Royal Court on 28th August. 
It is interesting to note that this play 
was Originally produced at this theatre 
in November 1905. Shaw’s play was 
followed by “Live Like Pigs,” by 

John Arden, on Ist October. 


Left Lady Britomart Undershaft 

(Frances Rowe) gives some words of 

idvice to her son, Stephen (Simon 
Carter) 


A tender moment between Adolphus 


(Paul Daneman) and Major Barbara 
Plowright). Adolphus, who is in love 


with Barbara, is to carry the big drum during 


the procession 





shelter, Jenny Hill (Jacqueline Hussey), Andrew Undershaft (Alan Webb) the Armament 


} Major Barbara, who runs the West Ham A serious discussion between Adolphus and 
one of her helpers. and Snobby Price King and father of Barbara. This rdle was later 


} (Alfred Lynch) are well pleased with the played by George Devine 


results of the collection 


Watched by her 
father. Major Bar- 
bara feels she can- 
not join the trium- 
phant march of the 
Salvation Army 
when the shelter is 
saved by a _ large 
donation from 
Andrew Under- 
shaft. This money, 
made from manu- 
facturing bombs, 
which she feels to 
be tainted, has 
been accepted by 
her superiors in 
the Army 
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cigar— 





yet not 


expensive t 





Flavour, 
aroma and slow, 
even burning that 


prolongs your .& 


: WX 
enjoyment to the very WN 
end of a fine cigar \\ 


—KING SIX! N 





KING 
S [LX Cigars 


J.R. FREEMAN & SON LTD. (ESTABLISHED 1839) 
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Fifty Glorious Years (( ond) 
isleep—-enjoying forty-winks, leaning against 
a wall in the sunshine. Lady Capulet entered 
ind wakened her with the line, “Nurse 
where's my daughter? Call her forth to me 
The audience was taken by surprise when 
the curtain rose on the dozing Nurse and 
Ellen Terry was given a frantic welcome 
back to the stage on the first night. “In 
some curious way,” reflected Miss Fare 
brother, “Ellen Terry simplified every line 
she spoke and made the art of acting look 
so simple.” 

Without question, Miss Farebrother con- 
siders Bernhardt’s Tosca the greatest perfor- 
mance she ever saw. “Never, never shall I 
forget the curtain of the second act and the 
electrifying silence which preceded it. After 
stabbing Scarpia, Bernhardt never took her 
eyes off the body, which lay on the floor, 
where it had fallen as the result of her fatal 
blow 

She moved about the stage. She placed 
the candelabra, one each side of the mur- 
dered man and put a crucifix on his chest 
Then, still with her eyes riveted on the 
corpse, she backed very slowly towards some 
massive double doors, which she opened by 
putting her hands behind her .. . still not 
daring to take her eyes off the body. She 
wore a magnificent silvery green dress, with 
a long rustling train. She backed through 
the doors and slipped out of sight, but after 
she had gone, her train was still visible 
Hypnotised, we watched it rustle out of 
the room and heard it going down the 
corridor. It is the most exciting curtain | 
have ever seen. 

“Bernhardt’s performance in La Dame 
f4ux Camélias was unique. She did not 
play Marguerite Gautier as an educated 
courtesan, but as a midinette, who had had 
the luck to meet wealthy protectors. She was 
illiterate and spoke with an accent. Never 
shall I forget her exasperation on her death- 
bed because she could not read Armand’s 
letter Tosca still remains my favourite 
because it gave the actress more scope to 
exploit her versatility, There was some 
lovely comedy in the love-scene with Mario 
in the first act; grim melodrama with Scarpia 
in the second and genuine tragedy in the 
last act when she threw herself off the battle- 
ments. I always look upon Tosca as 
Bernhardt’s greatest and most versatile 
achievement.” 
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The conspirators trying to organise a “revolution.” are disturbed by the British 

Resident. L to R: Anne Leon as Pamela Buscombe, the British Resident's wife 

Lionel Jeffries as Buscombe, the Resident, Peter Sellers as the Sultan and Jules 
Munshin as Stitch Allentock, a visitor to Huwayat 


“Brouhaha”’ 


CENES from the new comedy by George Tabori, a hilarious 
political satire set in a small Middle East country, formerly a 
British Protectorate. This is the occasion on which Peter Sellers 
makes his début in the straight theatre, having already made a con- 
siderable name for himself in many other forms of entertainment 
radio, television, films, variety and nantomime. “Brouhaha” is 
directed by Peter Hall in fantasticated décor by André Francois. 
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Having by their efforts 
blown Buscombe up. tl 
Sultan Buscombe'’s 
widow and Stitch All 

tock attend i nemo 

service for the la 

lamented British R 

dent. The Sultan, eager 
to attract the interest of 
the Great Powers in 
developing his backward 
country, 1s bent on turn 
ing Huwayat into i 
“trouble spot Left: He 
entertains an mportant 
visitor from the Kremlin 
O. Tyepkin (Leo M«¢ 

Kern) 











fhove To demonstrate 
the sincerity of the 
revolution” to O. Tyep- 
kin the conspirators 
Stage an execution, the 
Wali as victim (John 
Wood). Right: The Sul- 
tan takes shelter from the 
opposing” forces, led 
by none other than Bus- 
combe, the British Resi- 
dent who had not 
perished after all An 
imusing Moment towards 
the end of the play 

















Tragic Mu 


LISABETH FELIX, who became Rachel 
the sublimest fragédienne in history 
died a century ago last January, in a 
romantic villa overhanging the Mediter 


ranean lent by Sardou 


fo the public Fury i Pythoness 
almost superhuman in her passion and her 
genius,” she was born in the Swiss village of 
Mumf, in 1821. of French Jewish parents 
They were extremely poor, and at the age of 
ten Elisa turned street singer with her siste 


Sophie. A month later, heard in Lyons and 


encouraged by a music-teacher named 
Choron, the sisters went with their family to 
Paris. Changing her name to Rachel, the 
young Jewess attended dramatic school, and 


there made rapid progress. By the time she 


was 16 she had studied and rehearsed half 

dozen heroines of Corneille and Racine 
Local critics could find no adequate words 
in which to praise her, and already. in a 
little neighbourhood _ theatre audiences 
experienced every emotion, every transport 
which she exhibited and felt on the stage 
for she so completely indentified herself 


with whatever character she was playing that 


she no longer knew herself to be Rachel 
Rachel made her professional début at 
the Gymnase, Paris, on 4th April 1837, in a 
piece based on Sir Walter Scott’s Heart of 
Midlothian, written specially for her It 
failed, and so did she, but she’ was 


undeterred. After more lessons from Samson 
of the Conservatoire, during which she made 
enormous strides, and much hard bargaining 
by her father fees, she entered the 
Comédie-Frangaise. Her first appearance 
there was as the grief-maddened Camille in 
Les Horaces, before handful of people 
She proceeded to play Cinna, Andromaque 
Tancréde and ly higénie en {ulide 
the 


over 


througt 


out summer of 1838 to almost empty 
houses 

By mid-September a dramatic critic had 
discovered her. In an article in which he 
described her as “a blade of gold in a sheath 
of clay.” Jules Janin made her famous 
Rachel became the vogue, especiaily thrilling 
Paris with her Roxane in Racine’s Bajazet 
From then on the King of the French (who 
had not set foot in the State Theatre for 
three years), his Queen, visiting Monarchs 


Dukes and Princes 
attended her performances regularly; and at 
the end of Cinna Louis-Philippe 
whelmed her with compliments and flattery 


Princesses young 


over- 
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S@ — Centenary of Rachel’s Death 


by Bennitt Gardiner 


Rachel's speciality was French classical 
tragedy. From the beginning she turned her 
yack «on the rising tide of Romanticisn 
which had started with the first night of 
Victor Hugo's Hernani, attended by Balzac 
Berlioz and Théophile Gautier in 1830. A 
classical tragédienne she remained with the 


Théatre Francais, on and off—-not counting 





quarrels, ventures into Sappho, Marie-Stuart 
Cléopatre and wanderings to Germar 
Poland, Russia and England—until 1855; but 
always embroiled in- money Struggles 
between the theatre and her “Papa Felix 
She took lovers innumerable After an 
enigmatic liason with Véron, a powerful 
nerchant, publisher and roué, and one-time 


director of the Paris Opéra, she had a son 
by Count Walewski, First Minister of the 
Empire Her off-stage reputation § was 
scandalous. Mlle. Georges. and elder rival 


uid What keeps Rachel in the public eye 
s the champagne she drinks, the life she 
leads. and the rich fools who flock around 
her. Let her lead a decent life for a couple 
of months and nobody will remember her 
extistence Yet for herself Rachel could 
declare ‘The justice of God is greater 


towards poor weak mortals than the justice 
of men. I do not fear Him, for I know there 
mothers of families who will not be 
better received than I shall be at the Mercy 
Seat If the writers of scandalous 
should seek one day to parody my life, tell 


are 


memoirs 


it in all simplicity. Ne one can escape his 
destiny.” 

Ugly as a child, by dint of willpower 
and genius this actress became handsome; 


not only with the radiant force of hypnotic 
intelligence, but in the animal beauty that 
inspires desire. Off stage she had immense 
charm and power of fascination; and (when 
it suited) tact, distinction, and an infallible 
social instinct. Despite the storm and stress 
of a great pro- 
tuberant 


career, increasing illness, a 


forehead, her erratic love-life 
violent temperament. and ruthless enemies 
she retained the spell of youth. She wrote 
her most intensely human love-letters to a 


young French diplomat of 23 when she was 

At times she would wear ornaments of the 
finest taste with tawdry rubbish. She pos- 
two bracelets entirely composed of 
rings given her by her lovers, so heavy that 
she could wear only one at a She had 


it cadging 


sessed 


time 
for 


also is said, a mania 




















Behaving 
whim 


vilely, as suited her 
and changeful and fickle by nature 
still more by instability of 
full of that wheedling, cajoling, 
which became her well 
consumptive; and her condition 
progressively deteriorated. During an extra 
rehearsal of Lecouvrew con 
premonition of her end 
Legouvée, who was present, recounts how she 
never again played the death scene so finely, 
ichieving a terror, grandeur and pathos 
unequalled in her career. Earlier the atmos 
phere had been electric It rings false!” she 
stormed of “Ah! 
Maurice! It rings false because you don't 
know to it” retorted Scribe; and 
for days they rehearsed that one line 
Legouve’s opinion—prejudiced, possibly, by 
attitude to his Medea—was that Rachel 
alternately true and false, “at once 
mountebank and Roman virgin.” Although 
the mask was that of a rare dic nne, he said, 
and even her intelligence 
belonged to the comic stage, and she was a 
comédienne at heart.” Her 
dary 
M 


in¢galse, 


generously or 


sne was so 


character 
coaxing 
sne 


grace sO 


was 
idrienne she 


ceived early 


it the famous fifth-act cry 
now Say 


three 


her 


rang 


her voice gait, 


wit was legen- 


Barthou 
Fr in a 
1926, asserts that 


Louis of 
monograph 


she had 


the Académie 
published in 
inspiration, “and 
which cannot be imparted, [e 
passion, and to put it in a word, 
genius. Genius came to this Rachel like a 
sudden flowering, and brought with it an 
increase of beauty. On the stage she under 
went an extraordinary physical transforma- 
tion. Short, she became tall; plain, 
beautiful; ignorant equally 
life and art, she stood up to the 
masterpieces which she _ restored One 
marvels at that inexplicable decree of destiny 
which made the almost illiterate daughter of 

Jew pedlar high priestess in the temples 
of Corneille, Racine, Voltaire.” As a child 
she had moulded herself on statues of the 
Ancients, and Greek figures in the 
Louvre Rachel,” Arséne Houssaye once 
splendid Grecian of the 
but she succeeds in pre- 


something 
souffle 


she 
of 


became 
history 


seen 


observed 


decadent 


iS a 


period; 


serving the air of majesty of the goddesses 


Her 
ment 


life was ruled by will and tempera- 
Like her great predecessor, Clairon 
her intellect was as passionate as her flesh, 
and we know that was attuned to 
all emotions. The woman was strung with 
passion, and vibrated all her life like a harp 
in the wind. She was as passionate in her 
art as she was in her loves. Life came to her 
in two great passions—love of art and love 
of man; she sacrificed all else for these, and 
never came in her life when she 


how 


Occasions 
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Rachel—from a painting by Edouard Dubufe, engraved 
by J. R. Jackson for Mitchell, 2nd June 1851 
(Photograph by courtesy of Mr. Barry Duncan) 


found herself 
them 

Rachel She 
school of acting, and left no successors; 
immortal tributes to her art are legion 
voice W and thrilling, vibrant 
penetrating Contemporary 
however, lacked 
Charlotte (in a 
Villette) had 


George Lewes 


obliged to choose between 


was unique founded no 
but 
Her 
and 
hint 
and 
passage in 


for Vashti 
one of 


is low 
critics 
that she 

Bronté 
herself 
Henry 
performances 

Scorn, triumph, rage, lust 
malignity she could represent 
irresistible power; but had 
womanly caressing 
no She was graceful 
and so powerful that her of dignity was 
incomparable; but somehow you always felt 
in her presence an indefinable of 
latent wickedness.” 

Yet the same critic could say 
Phédre: “Nothing | have ever seen sur- 
passed this picture of a soul torn by the 
conflicts of incestuous passion and struggling 
conscience; the unutterable mournfulness of 
her look and tone recognised the 
guilt of her desires, yet felt herself pos- 
sessed by them that escape was impossible, 
are things never to be forgotten. What a 
picture she was as she entered! You felt 
that she was wasting away under the fire 
within, that she was standing on the verge of 


(¢ 


p ithos, 
famous 

tears 
of 


no 
wrote her 
ind merciless 
symbols of 
little tender 


softness 


n 
she 
no 


ness, no 


gaiety, heartiness 


so 


alt 


Suggestion 


of 


her 


as she 


so 


ontinued on page 56) 





{hove 


Mildred 


Margalo Gillmore and Austin Willis as 


and 


after 


Tom 


their arr 


Chadwick. Emma's 
ival in Scotland 


parents 


W 


mented 


iveney 


‘Roar Like 
a Dove’ 


@ Scenes from Lesley Storm's delight- 

ful and entertaining comedy which 
celebrated its first year at the Phoenix 
Theatre on 26th September. There 
have been a number of changes in 
the cast, notably Patrick Barr who 
has taken over from John McCallum, 
Margalo Gillmore who is now playing 
the role created by the late Evelyn 
Varden and Austin Willis who has 
replaced Paul McGrath. Directed by 
Murray Macdonald the play con- 

tinues a firm success. 


Left David Hutcheson as Cous 

Edward, Anne Kimbell as Lady Dun 
gavel and Patrick Barr as Lord Dur 

gavel in a moment towards the end of 
the first scene Emma, Lady Dun 
gavel, is ‘phoning her parents in 
California to ask them to come over 
and arbitrate between herself and he 
husband After producing SIX 
daughters Emma has gone on strike 


Bernard (Peter Barkworth) is tor 

by the precocious Janie Dungavel 

Lee), who is determined he shall 
return to London 














On his father-in-law’s advice, Lord Dungavel Tom and Edward receive news of Emma's and 
has an evening alone with his wife and with the Mildred’s hectic social activities in the States 
help of a glass of brandy soon has her in a (Emma, on finding she had been tricked, had 
more mellow mood departed furiously with her mother and has not 

written for some months.) 


Emma and Mildred have returned as Emma is’ Lord Dungavel, Edward and Tom toast the 

ibout to become a mother once again. Lord arrival of the new baby on Christmas Day. A 

Dungavel. nervous about the impending arrival swirl of pipes announce that an heir has been 

of a hoped-for son and heir, is comforted by born. A moment towards the end of the play 
his mother-in-law 
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Lost London Theatres by N. M. Bligh 


12 The Story of the Globe Theatre, 
East Strand 


HE title “Globe™ has been held by three ew boxes installed ind the draught so 

widely dissimilar London theatres; the ich complained of has been dor iW 
old pre-Restoration theatre at Bankside, the wit After a season of Frenc per 
present well-known house in Shaftesbury iffe the following year. a new manage! 
Avenue opened i 190 ind the one t ips ed in the person ofl Harry M tague 
which this survey 1s devoted, which, with popularly known as Handsome Harry nd 
the Opera Comique at what is now Aldwyct of the first matinée ido His 
formed the Rickety Twins. It was erected nited but he acted 

Sefton Parry. who two years earlier had juctions including Byron’s Part i 

ult the Holborn Theatre. suffer st of [ conside le success.; Wort! 

uf a NDACK ! A ‘. ind Wa the next tw € s e have 1 








i b re lV Ways re j | ac J es Fernande ind 
that of s back ick =neighbo | re B B vith Lyd I 
task ! tracin tne | cluivities ’ I whict id ) tstundin 
ld Gl e will 1 pictu i wi mths t Tol wed 
type f productior tiered b \ s items, one. to ¢ € crit 
Lond t tre of its day, but al suc 1 that ts vad. W 
ext c > tl i i ik lon > | 1 i Dic t LA n te i | s 
classic successes, « I ic fal € 1d Preset da ead A 
ddition. the test § i if tl :s Ca gott ind I ied 
p whic ltoc plete a single f yout I take tw trat t 
f ce. W ot x p f 1 Byron’s comedy fF / 
s wil ? ttled p c tl vas t a! ted the st ot ) 
: succession of different management 1 spoilt by unexpected good f 
s kind of produc nproved tempora h 
il pted, and f ircs W pidl e] I € ( the ther | d. inl Vl 
iva t k succes ac Cc ope f 1880 ad 1] 
} opening producti 28th Nove French. two knights disguised a 
1868 was Cyr Su n every-d escue their ladies from a convent whic 
st  f ct which de good st ¢ id been compelled by th t 1 
inning for about 100 performance t to enter The knights are discovered, but 
was from the pen of that versatile ger t eal friars turn out to be plotting against 
H J Byror who turned out sucl the Cardinal (Richelieu), so having unwit 
incredible number of plays in his short lif tingly saved his life. the bogus fria 
of 50 years that one of them seemed t ) pardoned. Incidentaly this theme c ted 
occup the boards somewhere Imost considerable misgivings in the 
continuous In the first half of 1869 t giously disposed playgoe 
Globe staged three more of his work wit \ brief mention must suffice f Vl 
W. H. Vernon, Lydia Foote, and Willi ( t a drama in which Pinero made | 
Farren as leading players After a short stage début, with Ada Cavendish in t title 


in of Robertson's Progre Byron was back e (1876); After Dark (1877) by Boucicault 
nin Not Su 1 Fool as He Looks, but with Edward Righton in the comic part of 


gal 

this time acting in the play as well as writing Jewish proprietor of a= silve 

t. A few months later, in 1870, we have on Rupert Street and a thieve’s music hail tn 
| nis burlesque extravag ras R f Westminster! and Stole A isse 1877 





Macaire or The Roadside Inn Turned Ir domestic drama by Paul Merritt Grimaia 


Out (Scene 2, The Inn's Side They loved The Life of an Actress, was billed in 1878 
it' The lead was taken by the spright is Beerbohm Tree's first appearance, but 
Fanny Josephs. the manageress. whom we this. in fact. had been at the tiny Garrick 
have already met at the Holborn A pr [heatre, Leman Street That great success 
gramme of October 1870 discloses that the Les Cloches de Cornville. from the Folly 
theatre has been entirely reconstructed, ter Theatre. occupied the boards throughout 

















An old picture of the now defunct Globe 
of the Evst Strand, taken during the run of 
Nell of Old Drury,” starring Fred Terry 
Neilson. 


Theatre 


and Julia 








1879 and well into 1880 to register 705 
performances, followed by no less than three 
revivals before the end of 1881. Mankind 
i lurid melodrama with George Conquest 
in the lead would have been more at home 


it the Britannia or at the Surrey where it 
originated The printed programme was 
curiously set up with a schedule of charac 


ters, age, occupations, nature, etc., arranged 


iS a critic remarked, “like a census paper or 
i proposal for a life assurance policy.” 


We 


must now chronicle two failures 
nportant by reason of the very complete 
ness of their failure. First then, the shortest 
run of all time: information is scanty but ts 
recorded by Clement Scott who was actually 
present The year was 1870, the play 
Ecarté, by Lord Newry. In the course of 


i lengthy picnic scene the players indulged 
in private inaudible to the front of 
ind with interminable delay par- 
substantial repast washed down 
copious champagne which soon reduced 
them to a state of mild The 
lady forgot her grinned 
and, to the noisy der the 

staggered to the footlights ind 
with the words Now 
when laughing 
will go 
the end, 
irkable 


one of 


jOKES 
tne house, 
took of a 
wit! 
intoxication 
ind 


sion of 


leading lines 


foolishly 
iudience 
iddressed them 
stupid fools you 
ind making idiots of yourselves I 
on with this beastly play.” It 
is well it might be! Hardly 
but for different 
th failures” of 


ne classic 
rustic 


1882. in 


you 
have done 
was 
less rem 
quite reasons Was 
theatre history 

Tennyson's The Promise of 
May, in spite of a 
such distinguished players as Herman Vezin 
ind Mrs. Bernard Beere The play itself 
was killed by ludicrous situations, solecisms, 
ind bathos 


drama 


cast including 


Tennyson seldom or 


never 
went to a theatre and knew little or nothing 
of play construction or the requisites of a 
Stage production. It might have fared better 
it the St. James’s or the Haymarket before 

more reverent audience, but a late start 
ind long delays between acts increased the 


unfriendly temper of 
pit and gallery 
included Mr 
displeasure 
the 


a cruel and 
The audience, 
Gladstone. The main target of 
was the unfortunate Vezin in 
character of Philip Edgar, an artist, 
philosopher and atheist who delivered long 
soliloquise on communism and agnosticism 
Mrs. Bernard Beere was appalled when a 


irreverent 
incidentally, 


particularly unfortunate line of her part was 
taken in the wrong sense and greeted with 
As the play proceeded the 


derisive laughter 


“Sweet 
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reception became more and mor inkind 
ind the third act was guyed mercilessly 
Said a reviewe! The matter illy defies 
sober criticism After pruning and cutting 
t struggled on for a few nights Yr f 





which, to increase the notoriety of the flasco 
the Marquis of Queensbury stood up in the 
stalls and denounced Edgar's atheisn 

misrepresentation of  freethinker ind 
secularists 

It 1s pleasant to be able to pass t l 
historic success, Thi Private Se eta in 
May 1884. which ran well into I88¢ id 
scored about 770 performances. In it were 
Charles Hawtrey, W S Penley Maude 
Millett and Annie Hughes. Curiously enough 
it was a comparative failure at its first pre 


sentation at the Prince’s Theatre, but it has 
preserved its popularity throug requent 
revivals up to present times. Following it 
came The Pickpocket, a farcical comedy 
The critics were not impressed but were 
guarded in their remarks after the outcome 
of the previous play; the public received 
it with enthusiasm and it ran for ten months 
We note the début of James Welch in a 
rather too realistic melodrama, The Golden 
Ladder in 1887 with the great Wilson 
Barrett who had assumed management of 
the Globe. Another important début was 


that of Violet Vanbrugh in 1888 playing a 
small part in Alice's Adventures in Wonder 
land. At this time Richard Mansfield from 
America, with a great reputation, took over 
the management but his productions, includ 


(Continued on page 










































Repertory Roundabout 


EVERAL productions I have 
recently have shown originality in set 
tings and design. It is an aspect of repertory 
that 1s infrequently publicised and I hope 
to be able to devote some space to it at a 


visited 


later date To the select school that like 
their theatre “stark” I am = probably old 
fashioned. but I still believe in a set which 
expresses what the play ts about Too 
carely in the theatre these days does one 
hear applause for the set alone, a tradition 


which should be established once the curtain 
Often play begins 
for appreciation of a really 
the first characters arrive, 
remains mute Perhaps pro 
Should carry the line: “We hope 
the It would, perhaps, help 
to cultivate the artistic 
theatres to attempt 
things in the way of design 


rises there 15 
excellent 


but the 


when a 
time 
Set before 
iudience 
grammes 


like 


audiences 


you Set 
eye and 
better 


encourage even 


* * * * 


Latest 
Theatre 
Theme 


Fall by 


plays booked 
Westcliff-on-Sea, are Variation «¢ 
by Terence Rattigan: Night Must 
Emlyn Williams; Let's Live a Little 


for the Palace 
nT 


by David Curtis; and Dear Delinquent by 
Jack Popplewell. All will be presented in 
October. Lets Live a Little is the first pre 


of 


the 


sentation a play written by David Curtis 


who 1s theatre's scenic artist. Beginning 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





*foR BOOKS? 


Centre for Theatrical Books 


Farr e 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) *Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


2? mins. from Tottenham Court Rd Stn 











by Laurence Evans 


on 20th October, it is the 100th production 


by the Palace Players at the theatre 
> * * - 


John Hale was recently appointed director 


of the Ipswich Theatre An ex-Naval 
officer, Mr. Hale founded the repertory com- 
pany at the Lincoln Theatre Royal and has 


had experience with several other companies, 
including tours and musicals. Forthcoming 
productions at Ipswich include: Dear Delin 
quent (6th October to 18th October); Mr 
Kettle and Mrs. Moon (20th October to Ist 
November); and Hamlet (3rd November to 
1Sth November) 


* * * 


1 visited Watford’s delightfully 
theatre last month and was much 
impressed by the lively progressive spirit 
there. Audiences have increased enormously 
since the renovations and I shall be writing 
ibout the other achievements of the 
pany in the “Repertory in’ Transition 


* 
redecor- 


ited 


com 


series 


7 > - * 


made a 
Theatre, 


l ove 
the Queen's 
end of September, 
Wingfield in The 
Tennessee Williams 
John Gordon, Hazel 
Watson. The play 


( oe 


Bessie guest appearance at 
Hornchurch, at the 
starring Amanda 
Glass Me naverie by 
Others in the cast were 
Penwarden and Gary 


was directed by Peter 


as 


* * * * 


Mr. A. S. Eltsman, manager and licensee 
for the Rapier Players at the Little Theatre 
Bristol, has written to me pointing out that 
company’s production of The Chalk 
Garden ran for three weeks in September to 
celebrate the Golden Jubilee of British 
Repertory. Says Mr. Elliman The exten 
sion of the run from our normal two weeks 
is our mark of faith in the repertory move 
ment which much to Miss Horni 
man.” Constance Chapman and Peggy Ann 


the 
the 


owes So 


Wood played Mrs. St. Maugham and Miss 
Madrigal. Plays during October will be 
The Seven Year Itch (beginning 29th 
September); The Potting Shed (13th Octo 


ber); Dinner with the Family (27th October) 
The company include Frieda Knorr, Elspeth 


Macnaughton, Elizabeth Boxer, Anthony 
Collin, Clifford Rose, Michael Edwards 
John Dufty (Stage Director) and Jennifer 
McNae (Stage Manager). Hugh Sullivan 
who was a prizewinner this year at 
L.A.M.D.A., joins the company in mid- 
October. It will be his first professional 
engagement * 














Whispers from 
the Wings oe 


EITH MICHELL is enjoying living in 
London with leisure on his hands during 
the daytime, that Irma la Douce, in 
which he is playing the dual-réle of the hero, 
has settled down to what looks like being a 


now 


Steady run 


While Mr. Michell was playing at the Old 
Vic he had no mornings at his disposal 
because most of the day was taken up with 
rehearsing for the next production. So, for 
the first time since he left Australia, he has 
sufficient time to be able to paint in the day- 
light Painting is quite naturally his 
hobby, since his original intention 
become an art master, before he got involved 
with the theatre in an amateur way in 
Australia and then pursue an 
acting career professionally in this country 

So far, he has chosen some of the 
frequented avenues in Kensington Gardens 
as subjects for his painting; he prefers open 

and bright having 
to the brilliant Australian sun 
wonder why he has not 
landscape previously 


hours 
was to 


decided to 


less 


air subjects also days 
used 

People 
painted the English 
since he first came here nine years 
enter the Old Vic School. His 
simple. He believes an artist must 
country for quite a time before he can trans 


late the spirit of the place into paint 


been 


shine 


ago to 
answer 1s 
live ina 


England, in his estimation, is a difficult 
country to paint because the light is elusive 
ind never as strong as it is in the Mediter 
ranean countries, which inspired Van Gogh 
to do his most brilliant work. Mr. Michell’s 
imbition is to be able to paint an English 
landscape on a dull day and yet produce an 
canvas. It takes an artist time. 
trial and error, 
he can choose the right colours and 


interesting 
involving a 
before 
evolve the right formula 

Though Mr. Michell has visited a number 
of European countries since he came to live 
here. he has done comparatively no painting 
ibroad, has been in a 
country long enough to know it sufficiently 
intimately to paint it. He says it would be 
possible to paint a superficial impression 
but such a picture would never give him any 
real artistic satisfaction 


good deal of 


never 


because he 


When he first went on the stage and had 
no Opportunity to paint outdoor subjects, he 


Keith Michell, as he appeared in a recent Old Vic 
production of **‘The Two Gentlemen of \ erona.” 


(Picture by Houston-Roger 


cho. 
happened to be 


would paint from the imagination sing 
subject the part he 
rehearsing. Simultaneously, he 
a character on the and on 
which must have given him an even deeper 
than-ever understanding of every pa he 
played 


as his 
would create 


Stage canvas 


seem. Mr. Michell has 
Englishman in a 
brief tryout of 


when he played 


Strange as it may 
never appeared aS an 
Straight play, apart from a 
Dulcie Gray's Love 1 flair 
opposite Maxine Audley at the Alexandra, 
Birmingham. Michael Denison played the 
part when the play London later 
and Miss Gray naturally played the heroine 
Apart from this brief exception, Mr. Michell 
has been busy playing Shakespeare's Italians, 
but never his Englishmen. Nor has _ he 
played a straight part in the West End. So 
London appearances on the north 
Thames have been limited to two 
musicals. He has appeared as Charles II in 
ind So To Bed and now Irma’s lover and 
protector in Irma la Douce, at the Lyric 


came to 


far his 
side of the 


Watching him play two parts—practically 
simultaneously—in_ the play is 
fun for the audience, but the _ prospect 
appalled Mr. Michell at rehearsal and during 
the early nights of the run, until he was able 
to work out a pattern of the performance 
both on and off stage. When he is not visible 
to the audience. he is effecting quick 
changes, just like a revue: the entire evening 


Same great 








Where to Dine 
before and after the Theatre 





lilt We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONTS GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured LUNCHEONS DINNERS 


OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY TE ; > Cn] ; N 
Leoni! I know of no better place in the world AF PER-THEATRE SL PPERS 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 


EVELYN LAYE Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI Fully Licensed 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, wc2 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Props. Bruno & Gino 


y 3 
Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT LE ON 


After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World Chop Suey Restaurant i 
Rosin DouGcias Established 1926 


Author of “‘Well Let's Eat” 91 WARDOUR ST. Ww. bay 
RESTAURANT ALBERT GERrard 5875 es 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 
























Fully Licensed Open Daily 
53-55 Beak is Regent _ W.1 (inc. Sundays) 12 to 11 p.m 
CONTINENTAL CUISINE ————— 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE “As 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS Eat for Life and Joy. The World's choicest 
Licensed till midnight foods in delightful surroundings 


Reservations up to 10.30 pm 


GERrard 1296 THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 














Vegetarian | 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 | 
Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu free 
Before and After the Theatre The most famous Greek restaurant in London 
A? » 
Beotys Restaurant Akropolis 
79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 24 Percy Street, W1 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 LUNCHES THEATRE DINNERS & SUPPERS 
Open daily 12.30 noon—11.3) pm 
Beotys Restaurant es 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 Fully Licensed MUSeum 2289 











WEStern 8525/5395 
Whispers from the Wings (( end) 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
has to be worked out with the greatest care 
so that not a second is lost and there is no 
chance of making a false move which could 
mp ‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary so easily wreck the situation on the stage. 
( *\\ Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste There is a good deal of shouting and bellow- 
hl 


Dinners 30 - 11.30 








in Chinese food that counts.’ 





Xx ing to do—as well as some soft singing 
fa % HONG KONG which must fall romantically on the ear. One 
{HN | RESTAURANT of his major problems was to learn how to 

AY \ l} — 58.60 shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 preserve his top register, so that he could 
af {Open _12 noon till 12 p.m. daily sing gently with a voice unimpaired by the 
¥ 6°PD Sun. 11 p.m Fully Licensed nthe . 








strain imposed upon it in other scenes. * 

















Lost London Theatres (( ond.) 
ing a superbly mounted Richard Ill, were 
virtual failures in spite of support from a 
company including such famous names as 
May Whitty, Weedon Grossmith, Carlotta 
Leclerq and Mary Rorke. The year 1890 
saw the first of Frank Benson's London 
Shakespearean seasons with Kate Rorke, 
Jessie Bateman and Stephen Phillips. Open- 
ing on 30th January 1893 came the pheno 
menal Charley's Aunt, another example of 
a supreme success which had made no 
special mark at its first London home, the 
Royalty Theatre, a month previously. It ran 
steadily at the Globe for four years to the 
end of 1896 and scored over 1,400 perfor- 
mances. It is hardly necessary to add that it 
has enjoyed almost annual revivals ever 
since and will probably continue to do so. Its 
success gave rise to an imitation in the 
following year. Miss Frances of Yale, which 
deservedly failed. In the autumn, Charles 
Frohman brought over an entire American 
company in a Chinese play. The First Born 
with no favourable result. The Master in 
1898 was notable only for the return of Kate 
Terry 31 years after her retirement from 
the stage in 1867, and a revival of School 
in 1899 must be recorded for the début of 
Estelle Winwood; this veteran actress was 
seen in Gigi at the New Theatre as recently 
as 1956. Another much-loved actor of our 
time, Edmund Gwenn, made his first London 
appearance at the Globe in 1899 

As the life of the old Globe drew to its 
end, three more firm successes were still in 
store Away back in 1891 some _ plays 
featuring Lewis Waller and his wife Florence 
West had failed to make any notable 
impression, but this fine actor came back 
strongly in 1898 with The Three Musketeers 
a romantic melodrama, which, however, 
ended suddenly after a three-month run due 
to some trouble over a clash with Tree's 
production, but later it transferred to the 
Lyceum, That polished comedy by Pinero, 
The Gay Lord Quex, a triumph for John 
Hare and Irene Vanbrugh, ran for 300 per- 
formances until February 1900. The last 
success was brought by Fred Terry and Julia 
Nielson with Sweet Nell of Old Drury in 
January 1901. This was followed by Mme 
Réjane appearing with a French company 
The final year, 1902, had come. Terry and 
Julia Nielson put on The Heel of Achilles 
a poor play critically described as “a languid 
melodrama of Anglo-Russian politics.” It 
was withdrawn within a fortnight and 
rapidly replaced by Sweet Nell which for 
the few remaining months saw the old house 
to its final closing. * 








Evelyn Laye 
her long-awaited autobiography 


BOO, TO 
MY FRIENDS 


“Here is a star who really lived the 
part outside as well as inside the 
theatre Evelyn Laye reveals 
the frankest, most revealing inner 
thoughts any actress in this country 
has written for a very long time 


BILL BOORNE, Evening News 


15s. 
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ETTER late than never, we welcome the 
original cast recording of the Broadway 
musical version of Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, which opened at New York's 
Ziegfeld Theatre on 8th December 1949, but 
which was not seen in London. (12 in. L.P. 
Philips BBL7232). 


Despite the fact that it was not received 
with unanimous rapture by the critics, it ran 
for the satisfactory total of 740 perfor- 
mances. The main criticism seemed to be 
that in its transfer to the stage Anita Loos’s 
little masterpiece of the days of Prohibition, 
the Black Bottom and John Held, Jr., had 
lost the highly individual literary style which 
had endeared the book to so many. I do 
not see how this could have been avoided 
Reading between the lines of a book is not 
the same as listening between the lines of a 
play 

“Lorelei.” the blonde Follies girl, whose 
philosophy is that while a kiss on the hand 


may make a girl feel good a diamond 
bracelet lasts for ever, is played by Carol 
Channing, and her brunette friend 
“Dorothy.” by Yvonne Adair. Others in 


the cast are Jack McCauley, Eric Brotherson 
and Rex Evans. Leo Robin's lyrics are suit 
ably uninhibited, and Jules Styne’s music is 
pleasant without being particularly memor 
able. It is at its best when it is closest to 
the doo-wack-a-doo and raz-a-ma-tazz of 
that era of wonderful nonsense before Wall 
Street laid an egg 

Since the day. some ninety years ago 
when it is said that Jacques Offenbach talked 
Johann Strauss into writing the first Viennese 
operetta, over seven hundred of them have 
been presented. Among the “classics” of the 
genre is Karl Millécker’s The Beggar Student 
(Der Bettelstudent) and there is a first-rate 
new recording of it. in German, by the com 
pany of the Vienna Volksoper, where it has 
been the outstanding success since the war 
(2 12 in. L.P.s Vanguard PVL7056 7). 
Despite its renown on the Continent, The 
Beggar Student is comparatively little known 


Theatre on Reeard 


by Roy Plomley 


here. It was produced at the Alhambra. 
London, in 1884. but does not seem to have 
been revived since 
The story, though complicated, makes 
more than most, and the music its 
gay and unhackneyed. The cast is led by 
Wilma Lipp, with Rosette Anday, Rudolph 
Christ and Kurt Preger. under the musical 
direction of Anton Paulik 

Also. from Vienna comes’ Glorious 
Operetta (E.P. H.M.V. 7EG8328) a selection 
of three famous tenor songs from Lehar’s 
Giuditta and Johann Strauss’s Eine Nacht 

Venedig and Cagliostro. They are sung 
in a romantic manner by Rudolf Schock 
with chorus and orchestra conducted by 
Wilhelm Schuchter 


From Vienna to the Edgware Road. Maa 
at the Met (10 in. L.P. Nixa NPT19026) is a 
recording of Max Miller's stage act, made 
during an actual performance at the Metro 
politan Music Hall. Mr. Miller is ageless 
and changeless; in fact. he sounds exactly 
the same as he does on the old sets of 78 
r.p.m, discs made during performances at 
the Holborn Empire and the Finsbury Park 
Empire neamy twenty years ago. The jokes 
sound exactly the and refer 
inevitably to one subject only. It is all splen 
didly robust, and the atmosphere ts_ thick 
enough to be cut into slices * 
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THE BOSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE 
STACE - TEACHING 


A tew Scholarships are offered to men for 
1959. 





Entrance Tests held in October G November 
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THE NAME TO KNOW 
TO DRESS THE SHOW 


MORRIS ANGEL «SON LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


THEATRICAL TAILORS & COSTUMIERS 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circas, W.C.2 
Tempic Bar 5678 (PBX) 


*Theatridio Westcent London 





























The Paris Scene 
by Ossia Trilling 


Madeleine Renaud as Madame 
Sans-Géne and Jean Desailly as 
Napoleon in a scene from the play 
by Sardow and Moreau, which is 
reviewed below by our corres- 
pondent (Picture by Photo Pic) 


HE two leading mimes in Paris are to 
have their own theatres—-that is the 
news from the French capital and it 
that Marcel Marceau, after another 
successful American tour, has opened a 
school of mime at the Ambigu and changed 
the name of his theatre to the “Théatre de 
Mime de Paris.” while Jean-Louis Barrault 
after wandering from door to door for nearly 
three years, has taken a lease of the Palais 
Royal, where he is to stage Claudel’s Le 
Soulier de Satin next month, with Sacha 
Pitoéff in the rdle of the commentator, to be 
followed by La Vie Parisienne, the operette 
by Meilhac and Halévy 


main 
means 


Madame Sans-Géne 
Meantime at the 
raults company are 
much-needed funds into their coffers with 
Pierre Dux’s successful production—as far 
as public attendance goes—-of Madame Sans- 
Géne, which Sardou and Moreau wrote for 
Réjane, and which Bernard Shaw did his 
best to belittle when Ellen Terry played it 
in London over sixty years ago. It is a pity 
that Shaw did not see Wakhevitch’'s splendid 
which only took seconds to change 
and was not unpleasant to look at. But his 
strictures of the play's value as a historically 
true picture of the times and his dismissal of 
Sardou as a playwright of worth by the 
invention of the withering term “Sardoodle 
dom” are no less apt today After the 


Sarah-Bernhardt, Bar 
continuing to bring 


décor 





* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrica areer, inciuding 
practical experience during Training (arrange 
for by Corona Agency) 

Students admitted from 16 years of age 
All subjects including Classical and 
Modern Ballet, French Mime, Drama, 

Singing, Fenci:.g, etc. 
Scholarships granted t 
Applicants 
All Communications The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London, W.4 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 


Free outstanding 











a? 


dismal box-office failure of Schéhadé’s Vasco 
Barrault found that he had 
struck gold with his revival of the operettish 
washerwoman turned 
duchess who turns the tables on the outraged 
and outrageous Emperor himself 

No such a person 


here last year. 


story of the vulgar 


as Catherine could ever 
least of all as Madame Renaud 
ill smiles and wiles, as she stalks 
irms akimbo, wearing the lowest 

yutsnde the Folies Bergére, 
both in the wash-house and at Court. Jean 
Desailly's Man of Destiny being 
too tall for the part, only serves to underline 
the melodramatic implausibilities of a tall 
with Republican leanings. There are 
excellent performances, notably by 
Gabriel Cattand as de Neipperg, the aristo- 
crat who sparks off a chain-reaction of 
troubles, and by William Sabatier as the 
blundering Marshal Lefebvre 
Madame Renaud’s own son 
Granval), in an amusing cameo 
able heir of her 


have existed 
plays her, 
the stage, 


décolletés seen 


be sides 


Story 


some 


while 
(Jean-Pierre 
is undisput- 
talent. But one 
wonders whether the enthusiastic applause 
that each scene in which Catherine 
outwits authority is not also the product of 
political emotions aroused by events uncon- 
nected with the play. At least, so it seems 
in Paris, where Victorien Sardou still appears 
to be giving the public what it wants * 


comic 


closes 








Tragic Muse (Contd.) 


the grave with pallid face, hot eyes, 
emaciated frame—an awful ghastly appari- 
tion . . . The remorseful lines: 
“Grace au ciel, mes mains ne sont point 
criminelles : 
Plit aux dieux que mon 
innocent comme elles .. . 
were charged with pathos. In the second 
act, where Phédre declares her passion to 
Hippolyte, Rachel was transcendant. She 
subtly contrived to indicate that her passion 
was a diseased passion, fiery and irresistible, 
yet odious to her and to him. She was 
marvellous in the abandonment to this 
onward-sweeping madness; her manner was 
fierce and rapid . . . when she left the stage 
she left us quivering with an excitement 
comparable only to that produced by Kean 
in the third act of Othello. In the fourth act 
came the storm of rage, jealousy and 
despair: it was lit up by wonderful flashes. 
Like Kean she had a power of concen- 
trating into a single phrase a world of 
intense feeling; and even Kean himself could 
not have surpassed the terrific exclamation: 
“Misérable! et je vis!” 
Triumphant London seasons enabled her 
to appear at Windsor Castle, Marlborough 
House (before Queen Adelaide), Her 
Majesty’s and the St. James's Theatres, and 
Drury Lane. Her last created part, in 1855, 
was Scribe’s La Czarina, after a striking 
tour of Russia. Later in the same year—that 
of the Great Exhibition—Dumas peére, 
Legouvé, and other writers pilloried her in 
the Press. Almost involuntarily the Italian 
actress, Ristori, took crowded Paris by 
storm. After a bitter, losing fight, Rachel 
went defiantly off to America. But French 
was not an accomplishment in the America 
of 1855, and her last tour of all was a 
failure. She lost money; and, “though my 
birth certificate announces that I am thirty- 
two my face tells me I am fifty.” From that 
time on her health grew worse, and definite 
breakdown began. After lingering in 
solitude in Egypt, late in 1857 she sailed to 
Le Cannet (near Cannes) on the yacht of a 
former lover, the Prince Jérome, in order to 
occupy Sardou pére’s villa. On Ist January 
1858, in a note to Legouvé, part-author of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur—her one great success 
in a modern play—she wrote: “No one can 
create real women better than you. Promise 
to write me a play to celebrate my return to 
the stage.” 
In three days she was dead. 
Perhaps the finest and least known of all 
the visual impressions of Rachel—an eye- 


coeur fit 


” 


56 


witness painting by Eugéne Louis Lami, a 
forgotten French water-colourist, of the 
actress taking a wildly enthusiastic call at 
Her Maijesty’s Theatre, London, in May 1841 

is to be found (dusty but undiminished, 
and still available on demand) in the vaults 


of the Victoria and Albert Museum. It is 
splendidly reproduced in the pages of 
Bernard Falk’s book, “Rachel the 
Immortal.” * 


| OOKS ON THE THEATRE. Autumn Catalogue of 
new and secondhand books now available.—Peter 
Dalwood, 56 Colston Street, Bristol 1. 
| ANCERS—The TILLER SCHOOLS now making 
arrangements for coming season No. 1 Resident 
Pantomimes invite applications from good all round 
Dancers, height not less than 5 ft. 3 in. stocking feet. 
Able to sing (chorus) an advantage. Write to—John 
Tiller Schools of Dancing Ltd., 12 Old Compton Street, 
W.1. 
)DINBURGH. Mrs. Rene Mitura, Milton House, 
4 70 Gilmore Place. FOU 1989. 3 singles, 4 double. 
El. heaters, bath, shower.—C.H.W., Nr. King’s, Edin- 
burgh, Lyceum, Usher Hall, Garage. 
a SALE. * Theatre World."’ 146 magazines from 
1944 to 1958. Good condition. Offers to—Box 587. 
I AMMOND with American Vibrato unit for hire. 
First-class organist if required.—16 Highview 
Road. Sidcup, Kent. FOOtscray 4048. 
\ DME STILES-ALLEN, teacher of Julie Andrews, 
4 Anne Ziegler and other famous stars, has vacan- 
cies fop a few male or female pupils for all branches 
of vocal art. Apply for particulars by letter to— 
14 Hanover Street, W.1, or telephone West Kingsdown 
383. 
\ ORTGAGES, Re-Mortgages and 2nd Mortgages on 
4 all types of properties. Particulars—Spencer, 269 
Spencer House, Cambridge Road, London N.W.6. 
“ “TANTOMIME IS OUR’ BUSINESS.” Original 
scripts, complete in every detail. All subjects. 
Particulars: Ted Lewis, 16 Mythop Road, Marton, 
Blackpool. 
JANTOMIME SCRIPTS: 6d. stamp for loan of 
specimen. — Richardson - Hare Productions, 37 
Carterknowle Avenuc, Sheffield. 
JRINTING, DUPLICATING, Plastic Print and Rub- 
ber Stamps at realistic prices. 12 page Price List 
on request. P. D. Agency, 42 Russell St., Bolton 7. 
HEATRICAL COSTUMES. Operatic and Period. 
Amateur and School Specialists for 30 years. 
Enquire for low cost quotations. ‘* Nellie Smiths,”’ 190 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 
‘T}HEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order.—Price 
and particulars from Lusby and Pollard Ltd. 
Bradford Road, Stanningley, nr. Leeds (Successors to 
W. Naylor, Pudsey). 
7 > SALARY for 
Typists, hours 10-5, no Sat., also odd weeks or 
days. Apply—Jay Cory, Parliament Mansions, Abbey 
Orchard Street, S.W.1 (3 mins. St. James's Park Stn.). 


Shorthand-Typists and Copy- 


Tel.: ABBey 2354. 

\ TANTED, Western (Cowboy) full or part costume, 
boots, etc.—Price and details: A. T. Walton, 79 

Woodlands Road, Chippenham, Wilts. 


\ TE BUY, SELL, HIRE and EXCHANGE high- 

heeled shoes, boots, gloves, corsets, wigs, etc. We 
are also the greatest specialist in stage and continental 
jewellery.—Continental Jewellers, 19 Wardour Street, 
London W.1. GERrard 5153. 
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AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


A wide choice of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays are avail- 
able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies. 
SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: CEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 








FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD kiek a 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 





THEATRE ARTS 





MAGAZINE 


@® Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... ‘ a 
news oO theatre 
PLUS throughout t h e 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London W.C.2 











EVANS PLAYS 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 





Bernard Kops 6s. net 
GEORGE DILLON 
John Osborne 6s. net 


To be published shortly 
Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 











My Fair Lady, you'll become a Dear 
Delinquent, keeping me waiting like a 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof because of the 
time it takes to remove your grease- 
paint. Crowe’s Cremine will get it off 
in a moment. (It liquefies the paint, 
and leaves the skin ready for everyday 
make-up). So hurry for some Crowe’s 
Cremine, or Love’s Labour’s Lost! 
A 4/6 tin or 2/6 tube goes a long way! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Soler; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 





THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
9/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 
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AUTUMN BOOKS FOR 
THEATRELOVERS 


October 
ALEC CLUNES by j. C. Trewin 


An eagerly awaited addition to the famous “ Theatre World 
Monographs’. Illustrated, 21s. net 


BALLET of 3 DECADES 
by Audrey Williamson 


Her first book ‘on Ballet since 1950, is a survey of trends in 
British ballet and in world ballet as shown by the distinguished 
foreign companies seen in the United Kingdom since the war. 
Stimulatingly critical and vividly evocative of three vital 
decades. Illustrated, 25s. net 


November 


IRA ALDRIDGE—The Negro Tragedian 
by Herbert Marshall and Mildred Stock 


The remarkable life of the great negro actor who toured Europe 
in the chief “ white” réles of Shakespeare and, of course, as 
Othello. Illustrated, 35s. net 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
THEATRE—The Flight from Naturalism 


Joseph Chiari brings a well-stocked academic mind, the 
sympathy of a poet and the experience of a playwright to this 
timely discussion of the playwrights who have made the big 
talking-points in the theatre of our time. 32s. 6d. net 
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